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THE VETERINARY SURGEON IN 
THE WITNESS BOX* 


FRED BULLOCK, L1i.p. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS 


One of the most honourable tasks a_ pro- 
fessional man can be called upon to perform is 
that of lending the aid of bis special knowledge 
and skill to elucidate the problems that come 
up for decision in our Courts of Justice. The 
administration of justice between man and man 
is at all times a difficult and delicate task, but 
in our country, though the law may be “ a hass,”’ 
and justice may sometimes fail, no one doubts 
the integrity of our Judges or the honour of 
learned Counsel who plead for their respective 
parties. It is part of this honourable tradition 
that in cases involving the consideration of 
matters of science, the Court acknowledges its 
dependence on the assistance of men of scientific 
learning. The Court seeks evidence as to the 
meaning to be attached to phenomena observed 
which may have a bearing on the matter in 
litigation, and the witness who gives such 
evidence is called an expert witness. 

I propose to take it for granted that it is the 
functions of the veterinary surgeon as expert 
witness that we are to discuss this evening. 

The honourable, if onerous, duty which 
devolves upon him, that of instructing the 
Court in matters of veterinary surgery and 
medicine, is one which is in some respects the 
most important function he will ever have to 
perform. As a physician and surgeon to domestic 
animals, though his work is a public calling, it 


is usually done in the privacy of his own surgery... 


His work in the law court on the other hand, 
besides being a public duty, has the additional 
element of publicity, for the spot-light is upon 
him, and by his behaviour on a public occasion 
of that kind judgment is passed on the whole 
profession. 

New rules of procedure were introduced last 
year with regard to the admission of expert 
evidence in civil cases. In any case which is to 
be tried without a jury, involving any question 


_ * Address delivered before the Central Veter- 
inary Society, Conway Hall, W.C.1, on March 
7th, 1935, 





for an expert witness, the Court or a Judge in 
his discretion may at any time on the applica- 
tion of any party appoint an independent expert, 
who is to be ealled the Court Expert, to inquire 
into and report upon any question of fact or of 
opinion not involving questions of law or 
construction. The object of the rule is to reduce 
the costs incurred by the calling of one or more 
expert witnesses by each party, and to reduce 
the time occupied by their evidence. 

Either party may, however, still call its own 
expert witnesses, but unless the witness called 
gives evidence which materially assists the 
Court, his fee will not be allowed in costs. 

This rule only applies to civil cases tried 
without a jury. In Civil actions where there is 
a jury, and in criminal prosecutions, experts for 
both sides will still be called. 

When a veterinary surgeon’s opinion as an 
Expert is desired in a civil action, he will be 
approached by a solicitor te examine the subject 
in litigation, which may be a living animal 
which has been injured or poisoned, or is 
suffering from some disease or defect rendering 
it unfit for work, or the carcase of an animal 
which has died by accident or disease, or 
following an alleged unskilful operation, or is 
suspected to have died from poisoning; or it 
may be, in the case of a contract of sale or 
insurance, to examine the animal involved to 
see whether it is sound, or whether it is suffering 
from some defect, disability or injury, or some 
disease or abnormality which interferes or will 
in the future be likely to interfere with its 
usefulness. In criminal cases it may be the 
police who will call on him to request his aid. 

In any of these cases the veterinary surgeon 
is required to make an expert examination, and 
to report his findings, stating the opinion he has 
formed from his special knowledge of veterinary 
science. His report will be used as a basis on 
which to lead the evidence before-the Court. 

I may here interpolate that 1 have been asked 
in the past to advise a member what he ought 
to do when an owner ¢alls on him and tells him 
that he is going to take proceedings against 
another veterinary surgeon for negligence and 
asks whether the member will give evidence in 
support of the proceedings. 

In the first place I think the member should 
consider whether the accused practitioner could 
in any way be considered as a competitor for 
practice in the same area. If so, and if he can 
avoid being subpeenaed, I advise him to try and 
get out of it, 
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If the accused member is far enough away, 
then he should say he would make a careful 
examination and send in a report. If he found 
that in fact there had been a mistake, but that 
no gross negligence or lack of skill had been 
displayed, he should take a lenient view and 
report as favourably as he can on the other 
member’s work, without suppressing the truth. 
If, however, he found what in his opinion was 
clear evidence of gross negligence, then he should 
report what he finds without exaggeration. 
The public has a right to the impartial services 
of the profession in matters of this sort, and, 
unpleasant though the duty may be, it cannot 
always be avoided. But as often as not the 
member will be able to explain how the mischief 
happened and soften the owner’s acerbity, 
perhaps even to rehabilitate the practitioner in 
the eyes of his client. 

To the credit of the profession it must be said, 
however, that such cases as these do not happen 
very often. 


EXAMINATION OF THE SUBJECT ANIMAL 


To return after this digression, what immedi- 
ately follows will be well known to most of the 
members of this Society. I set it out, however, 
because it forms an important part of the 
subject. 

When instructions are received to undertake 
the examination of an animal which is the 
subject of litigation, the veterinary surgeon 
should make no promise as to what evidence he 
will be able to give. Until he has formed his 
opinion he should keep an open mind. His 
first duty is to be careful to make sure that he 
understands the facts on which he is to give 
evidence. If they have occurred within his own 
practice he will refer to his notes, and if he has 
methodically set down the facts, his task will be 
lightened. If the matter requiring investigation 
is outside his own practice, he should spare no 
pains to make himself master of the facts. 
Every possible detail that may affect’ his 
decision should be noted down, beginning with 
the date, time and place of the examination, the 
names of persons present, a minute description 
of the object of examination, leaving no part of 
it unobserved. 

The utmost care should be taken to have 
proper evidence of identification of any material 
which may be submitted in evidence. If the 
bones of the leg or foot have been boiled out to 
show the nature of any defect or injury which 
existed during life, it is of prime importance to 
be able to prove that the bones exhibited are 
actually the bones of the animal in question. 
With an X-ray film, it is best to go with it into 
the developing room and initial the negative, 
so that you can swear to it in the witness box. 

In preparing himself to give evidence in a 
case of injury, or of death by accident, or of 
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some unsorndness in a living animal, the 
veterinary surgeon must bring to bear on his 
examination all the knowledge he has gained 
by study, and all the skill he has gained by 
experience. If the question is whether an 
animal died of poisoning, all the witness’s 
knowledge of the post-mortem appearances, 
showing alterations of tissues due to the various 
poisons, must be brought to bear on the question. 
What is wanted is not merely evidence that the 
animal was poisoned, but also (1) what the 
poison was and (2) that that particular poison 
and that alone did definitely cause death. 
Evidence as to the nature of the poison will be 
given by an analytical chemist or expert toxi- 
cologist, but the veterinary witness should be 
able to explain what is known of the different 
effects of different poisons and to give scientific 
reasons for his conclusions. 

In his investigation of a case of suspected 
poisoning, the witness should not restrict his 
examination to the organs of the animals 
affected, but should also take note of the general 
condition of the pasture, of any feeding stuffs 
supplied to the animals, and of the water supply, 
and be careful to enquire what were the condi- 
tions prior to and at the time of the alleged 
poisoning. Not that he is to be expected to give 
a scientific opinion about the precise toxic 
condition of the water supply or of the feeding 
stuffs or pasture—that is a matter for other 
experts—but that he may be able to answer 
questions as to the general conditions in which 
the animals were living. 

His main sphere, however, is the animal body. 
All his knowledge of anatomy, normal and 
pathological, of physiology and toxicology, all 
his training as a clinical observer, must be 
brought into play. It is a rule that if the 
appearances are compatible with two different 
possible causes, the more remote should not be 
chosen in place of the more likely. 

If it is a question of injury, it may be necessary 
to solve the problem when and how the injury 
could have happened, in order to fix responsi- 
bility for the damage. Then every possible 
‘ause must be investigated and a decision given 
only after passing in review everything that can 
be observed or deduced from the _ lesions 
presented. 

When the examination is complete, great 
care must be taken in setting out the facts 
observed and the opinions formed on those facts. 
The report will be used by the solicitor for the 
purpose of making out the case for his client, 
and the veterinary surgeon will probably be 
invited to an interview and asked to approve 
of the statement which has been drawn up on 
his report. The statement should be examined 
with the utmost care, and any erroneous 
deduction or exaggerated statement should be 
corrected, 
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RULES OF EVIDENCE: WRITTEN AND 
UNWRITTEN 

It is proper here to point out two important 
rules with regard to evidence. The first is that 
the general burden of proof is upon the party 
who would be unsuccessful if no evidence were 
given. That is to say, that success in any case 
is entirely dependent on the production of 
conclusive evidence of the charge made. The 
second rule is merely a corollary to this, namely, 
that the burden of proof of any particular fact 
is upon the party who alleges the affirmative. 
No man is required to prove, for example, that 
he did not do a certain thing; it is for the party 
who alleges that he did, to prove*it. In prose- 
cutions for cruelty therefore, the veterinary 
witness for the prosecution should never feel 
that it is his duty to do all he can to secure a 
conviction. He should leave that to counsel or 
to the police. 

This is especially important in undefended 
vases. It cannot be denied that the provision of 
adequate defence in cases of this kind is very 
costly and beyond the means of many users of 
horses. The veterinary surgeon called by the 
police in undefended cases is in the powerful 
position of advising the court how the case 
should go. 

*O! it is excellent 
“To have a giant’s strength, but it is 
tyrannous 
“To use it like a giant.” 

Let the veterinary witness for the police 
behave towards the accused as he would if he 
were a Client. In these days wanton cruelty is 
getting rare, and it is wanton cruelty that must 
be proved. Let the defendant benefit if there is 
any doubt. 

When in the witness box, in either a civil or 
a criminal case, the veterinary witness should 
keep ever before him the obligation which he 
has undertaken by his oath to tell the truth. 
He is in a specially fortunate position for his 
special knowledge enables him to see the true 
state of affairs, where the layman is helpless. 
As Bacon says, “‘ No pleasure is comparable to 
the standing upon the vantage ground of truth.” 
The veterinary witness, standing upon that 


vantage ground, should give his evidence. 


without partiality. He should never allow 
himself to become an advocate for either side. 
This is easy to say, but appears to be very 
difficult to carry out. There is an almost 
irresistible tendency for the witness to become 
a partisan of the side on which he appears. It 
has even been said by an eminent Judge: * An 
expert witness’s evidence depends on the side by 
which he is called.” This ought not to be, but 
it is a criticism which applies to experts in all 
subjects. 

Honest differences of opinion must be expected 


however, and no member need have any strong 
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feeling against a colleague for expressing a 
reasonable opinion ditferent from his own. If a 
witness puts passion and personal animus into 
his evidence, he has not helped the cause of 
justice nor the harmony of professional relation- 
ships. 

It is particularly in prosecutions for cruelty 
to animals, where the element of humanitarian 
sentiment is brought in, that the danger of 
partiality arises. It must be confessed that it 
sometimes happens in prosecutions for cruelty 
that there really has been cruelty, and that the 
police have been right in bringing the charge. 
In such cases the veterinary witness for the 
defence should be willing to admit what is 
obvious. He can at the same time assist the 
defending Counsel who may plead in mitigation 
of the offence, but only so far as his duty to tell 
the truth will allow him. 

On the other hand, cases are brought which 
are trivial and vexatious, and if the police have 
been accustomed to employ regularly one 
veterinary surgeon they will expect him to 
support the charge. The danger is obvious, but 
the self-respecting veterinary surgeon will not 
fall into it. He owes no special duty to the 
police. His duty is to the public. It may be 
that the police will not call him so often if he 
fails to help them to secure a conviction. But 
the police are not always right and if all 
veterinary witnesses adopted this attitude my 
firm conviction is that there would be fewer 
frivolous prosecutions. 

If a veterinary witness is called for the defence, 
he also should endeavour on his part, even 
though it be one of the numerous cases where an 
over-zealous humanitarian has made a charge 
founded on very slender evidence, to be 
temperate in his criticisms of the evidence for 
the prosecution. Above all, a witness should 
never try to belittle a brother practitioner who 
may be in the other side. The press and the 
public are always ready to make the most of 
professional differences pf opinion, and to draw 
the facile conclusion that as doctors always 
differ it is waste of time to consult them. 
Veterinary witnesses should try to give as little 
force to that argument as possible. If both 
members seek earnestly to find the cause of the 
condition which has led to the charge being laid, 
and to ascertain its actual effect on the health, 
comfort and ability to work of the animal, 
under the circumstances named in the charge, 
then the more exhaustive they are in their 
examination the nearer their opinions will 
coincide. It is especially necessary to avoid any 
exaggeration either as to the nature of the 
condition in which the animal is found at the 
time of the examination, or as to the size of 
wounds or abrasions. 

The veterinary surgeon who is called by the 
prosecution ought to restrict his evidence to the 
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particular trouble which was the cause of the 
charge. Most of these cases happen in aged 
horses, which may have all sorts of abnormalities 
that may not affect their ability to work in com- 
parative comfort. It would be monstrous to 
recite all these irrelevant abnormalities merely 
to create the false impression in the mind of the 
magistrate that the animal was in fact suffering 
pain from every one of the defects. Such 
evidence has been heard in the past, and it is 
only natural if it arouses the strongest feelings 
of partisanship in the witnesses for the other 
side. Categorical generalisations should also be 
avoided. I remember hearing within recent 
vears of a veterinary surgeon for the prosecution 
saying dogmatically in the box, counting 
apparently on the ignorance of the Bench: 
‘The horse definitely has splints, and therefore 
it must be lame.” Yet more than a hundred 
years ago in cases recorded in the Veterinarian 
such wide and superficial statements were 
characterised as unscientific and of no value. 
There is no excuse for their being produced in 
these days. 

Questions will often arise as to the length of 
time which has elapsed since an injury occurred, 
or as to how long a certain condition has existed. 
No opinion should be expressed in answer to 
such questions unless there is very definite and 
clear evidence on which an opinion as to duration 
can reasonably be formed. The study of 
symptoms or appearances leading to a diagnosis 
of the length of time a condition has existed 
does not appear to have received very close 
attention in velerinary medicine. I remember, 
however, one very interesting paper read before 
this Society 15 years ago by Mr. Byerley, in 
which he showed that, as regards wounds of the 
skin of the horse’s shoulder and back, scar tissue 
is usually seen on the fifth or sixth day, that it 
takes nine or ten days to get } in., and from 13 
to 14 days to get win. formed. That is in 
wounds not rubbed by harness. A _ circular 
wound 1 in. in diameter took 19 days to heal, 
but Mr. Byerley pointed out that in judging ,the 
age of these wounds one has to consider not only 
the width of the scar, but at the same time make 
allowance for friction and for the difference 
between the rate of repair in an animal which 
is rested, and one which is being worked. 

I do not remember to have seen that Mr. 
Byerley’s excellent example has been followed, 
but from a medico-legal point of view the 
recording of observations of this kind would be 
of the utmost importance. 

When the question at issue is, in the words of 
the Statute, whether the defendant has “ by 
wantonly or unreasonably doing or omitting to 
do any act, or by causing or procuring the 
commission or omission of any act, caused any 
unnecessary suffering to any animal” it is 
obviously important to know whether the 
condition in which the animal was found by the 
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police was of sufficiently long duration that it 
must have been known to the defendant when 
he allowed the animal to be sent out to work. 
As in English law the accused is presumed 
innocent until his guilt has been proved, he 
should always be given the benefit of the doubt, 
if there is honestly room for doubt as to the age 
of a lesion. Mere assertion in such matters, 
such as is sometimes heard, without production 
of sound reasons, savours of the empiric. The 
more experience one gets the less one is likely 
to pretend to infallibility. I heard recently of a 
case where a horse was stopped in the street for 
lameness and was found to be suffering from 
sandcrack. The veterinary surgeon for the 
stable admitted the presence of sandcrack, but 
declared that he had examined the horse before 
it left in the morning and found no lameness. 
Now I understand that is as likely to be true as 
not. The veterinary surgeon called by the 
police, however, stated that the lameness must 
have been there before the horse started out for 
work, i.e. he alleged that there was deliberate 
cruelty in sending out a painfully lame horse. 
He gave no reasons, but merely said it must 
have been there. Would not an immediate 
examination of the animal on being stopped 
show whether the painful condition was fresh or 
of long standing ? What is wanted in any case, 
is evidence which would be accepted by 
veterinary surgeons generally as showing, with 
reasonable certainty, the approximate age, not 
necessarily of the lesion itself, but of the painful 
symptoms, the existence of which is the founda- 
tion of the charge. 


DESIRABILITY OF PRECISE DEFINITIONS 


In this connection I am reminded of a question 
raised recently before the Royal Counties 
Society by Mr. MeIntosh in his paper on Lame- 
nesses in Horses. Talking about ring-bone he 
said that in his opinion a useful purpose would 
be served if the profession would agree on some 
working definition of ring-bone. As a basis for 
discussion he suggested the following : 

“ A phalangeal ostitis, with exostosis, partially 
or completely surrounding the pedal, coronary 
or fetlock joints, accompanied or not by 
arthritis.” 

Now, I understand that a precise definition of 
the condition called ring-bone has not yet been 
drawn up and accepted. In that case it is 
obvious that one man may describe as ring-bone 
a condition which another may deny to be 
ring-bone. It would tend to reduce misunder- 
standings if general agreement as to the precise 
meaning of terms which are commonly used 
could be arrived at, and it seems to me that if 
a ‘* Definitions Night” could be included in 
your programme a very interesting and useful 
evening might be spent. 

On examination of the wording of Mr. 
MecIntosh’s definition I am led as a layman to 
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ask whether it would not be better in certificates 
for soundness to use the more scientific language 


such as that suggested by Mr. McIntosh instead of 


medieval terms such as ring-bone. The expression 
ring-bone must in any case be qualified, as high 
or low, since it may affect three different joints. 
Could it not be dropped altogether and all cases 
of ostitis and arthritis be described as such, 
their position and extent being defined, with a 
description of the accompanying exostoses if 
any ? Or, if it is preferred that the description 
should apply to the effect rather than the cause, 
the exostoses could be described and their exact 
position and their effect on the joint stated. 

I notice that Professor Macqueen, in his 
article on soundness in Wooldridge’s Encyclo- 
pedia, supports Mr. MeIntosh’s plea, for he 
there says that endless litigation might have 
been avoided if only veterinary surgeons would 
agree on a definition of what constitutes ringbone. 

It is, of course, in cases of examination for 
soundness that a generally acceptable scientific 
definition of such conditions as ring-bone would 
be of most use. But in cases of prosecutions for 
cruelty, the question at issue is not whether the 
horse is sound, but whether it is in pain. It is 
not for me, a layman, to enter into the scientific 
questions whether the presence of side-bones, 
ring-bones, curbs, ete., always connotes painful 
lameness ; whether it is possible to measure the 
degree of pain an animal is suffering, and 
whether it amounts to cruelty ; what size of a 
harness gall or what position renders it cruel to 
work the animal, and so on. Whatever the 
questions about which there may be differences 
of opinion, they are all either capable of being 
reconciled, or if not, if the matter is one about 
which it is difficult even for experts to be certain, 
then there should be no conviction. The 
decision whether cruelty has been committed or 
not should be made dependent upon the positive 
proof of cruelty. If there is doubt, the case 
should be dismissed. Veterinary surgeons should 
remember that there is a strong volume of 
opinion against the continuance of the employ- 
ment of horses in London, and therefore they 
should do what they can to help horse owners to 
feel more secure from petty annoyances in 


employing horses, so long as they treat them - 


properly. 

There are two points concerning the behaviour 
of counsel that seem worth consideration. 

1. Counsel will ask the witness to answer 
‘ Yes’ or “‘ No.” This method of interrogation 
is very irksome sometimes, but there are very 
good reasons for it. Some questions cannot, 
of course, be answered by “ Yes ”’ or “ No,” but 
if such a question is asked the intelligent witness 
can easily qualify his answer with an explana- 
tion. For example, you have a ten-years-old 
horse with a curb. You are asked: “ Has this 
horse in your opinion got a curb? ‘ Yes’ or 
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‘No’? ” Counsel may want to impress upon 
the Court that if it has a curb it is cruel to work 
it. But you may know that though the curb is 
there and may affect the value of the animal at 
a sale, it does not appreciably affect its ability 
to work at the job it has been accustomed to do. 
Your answer will be “ Yes, but it is of little 
importance.” If you have a chance to amplify 
your reply, you will be able to say that many 
horses with large curbs may work well and never 
go lame. 

2. It is the duty of counsel to put to a witness 
in cross-examination the views of other experts 
who are being called by the other side. In doing 
so, counsel will mention the name of the expert 
and perhaps emphasise his special qualifications 
to give strength to his question. When this 
occurs no difficulty need be felt in dissenting 
from these views, where dissent is necessary, 
without making any personal criticism of the 
professional colleague who happens to have 
expressed a different view. Each is entitled to 
form his own opinion, and neither should be 
afraid to express that opinion if honestly formed. 

1 may perhaps conclude by quoting the 
following pertinent advice to medical witnesses, 
taken from Taylor’s ** Medical Jurisprudence ”’ 

* Don’t argue with counsel. 

‘Speak slowly, distinctly and audibly. 

“Give your replies as far as possible in 

simple non-technical language. 

‘* Never lose your temper. 
. | have not dealt in this paper with the prob- 
lems that sometimes confront County and 
Municipal Veterinary Officers when they appear 
aS witnesses for the prosecution of persons for 
offences under the Diseases of Animals Acts. 
That such problems are numerous and delicate, 
I have no doubt, but they are outside my 
experience. I hope some of our leading Veter- 
inary Public Health Officials will set down their 
experiences in writing some day for the general 
benefit. 

Indeed, I should like to close my paper with 
the plea for more information concerning 
veterinary legal matters. There has been built 
up a considerable body of knowledge relating to 
medical jurisprudence, but little has been 
recorded concerning matters of veterinary juris- 
prudence. Quite a mass of evidence is given on 
all sorts of questions in our lower courts, but as 
it is not recorded, the benefit of it is lost. There 
are many members of this Society who have 
very considerable experience as expert witnesses 
but unless they follow the excellent example of 
Mr. Byerley as evidenced by the paper I have 
quoted, the knowledge they have gained will die 
with them. We want more papers like that of 
Mr. Byerley, and especially we want information, 
precise information gathered from actual experi- 
ence, as to the age of lesions and the duration 
of painful symptoms. 
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Discussion 

The Presipent (Mr. L. S. Balls), in calling 
upon Dr. J. McCunn to open the discussion, said 
that he would like to thank Dr, Bullock for the 
exceptionally interesting paper with which he 
had favoured the Society that evening. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. J. McCunn: To give evidence in a court 
of law is an important part of our work. This 
type of work is likely to increase in the future 
if our socialistic parliamentarians, aided by their 
bureaucratic permanent officials, add many more 
to the number of our laws. We must do this 
or we must not do that and one despairs of 
the much-vaunted liberty of the subject. 

Our clients as owners or users of animals are 
hedged around by Orders and Acts of Parliament. 
At the present time it is almost impossible, one 
might say illegal, for a hen to lay an egg unless 
due notice had been given that the normal func- 
tion of the bird was about to take place, a form 
had been filled up by the bird in question or 
its representative and duly handed to the proper 
authority with all due decorum. 

Most veterinary surgeons at some time or other 
have to submit to examination and cross-exam- 
ination in a court of law. Some appear to be 
completely at home in the environment of the 
law and acquit themselves with credit, some 
make a fair show, others make fools of them- 
selves. A court of law is a public theatre and 
by our actions therein we can bring credit or 
discredit upon ourselves and incidentally upon 
our profession. I am glad, therefore, that Dr. 
Bullock has opened this discussion, for he, being 
our mentor in things legal and ethical, can give 
us sound advice which, if followed, will react 
to the welfare of our profession. 

It has been my privilege and I might confess 
joy, to appear many times as an expert witness. 
On occasion I have left the court proud of my 
profession as portrayed by those, on both sides, 
who have given evidence. On other occasions 
I have been saddened and ashamed. It is only 
on occasions such as the latter that I have ever 
had regret that | became a veterinary surgeon. 

A veterinary surgeon is an expert. He can 
give evidence of fact and he is also entitled 
to give an opinion. He is allowed considerable 
licence in comparison with his lay brother, but 
that licence does not permit of his functioning 
as an advocate, nor is the latter desirable, An 
expert should be impartial. The evidence of 
an impartial expert witness always carries 
weight: that of one showing bias is often dis- 
credited and rightly so. 

One should always give considerable thought 
to a case before it comes before the court. 
If one finds that such evidence as one can 
give will not be to the advantage of a client 
he should be so informed. Should the client 
agree with this view one should withdraw and 
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take no further part in the case, for one is the 
confidant of one’s client. 

If consultations have been held and a written 
proof prepared the statements therein should 
be carefully scrutinised, checked and amended 
before court. It is one’s duty to “come up to 
proof ” when on oath in the witness box. 

I knew one medical expert who always had 
to be reminded on which side he was appear- 
ing. If possible, I like to consult in a friendly 
manner with the experts on the other side 
before going into court. I do this in order that, 
without them unduly influencing me or | them, 
we may discover what is common ground, and 
what is material or immaterial to the case. 
Things which are immaterial may by mutual 
agreement be dropped and valuable time thereby 
saved. 

To my mind, nothing does more harm to the 
profession than the spectacle of several experts 
contradicting one another. If we cannot come 
to an absolute agreement we may by mutual 
consent admit that there are alternatives. This 
will in no wise detract from the value of our 
own considered opinions. In such circumstances 
the court is in a better position to sum up all 
views and arrive at a just verdict. 

One must always remember that in English law 
if doubt exists the accused should always be 
given the benefit of that doubt. While on this 
point, I call to mind a case in which my col- 
league Professor Wooldridge and I appeared on 
opposite sides. We both gave our opinions. 
These opinions, the judge said, were capable 
of reconciliation; in fact, to his mind they were 
largely in agreement. The verdict was at first 
rather a surprise to both of us. When going 
home from the court we were still the best of 
friends and naturally we argued the case over 
again. After due consideration we came to the 
conclusion that the verdict was a correct one, 
that the judge’s summing up was worthy of 
Solomon and that it was fair to all. I may add 
that I was on the losing side. I would like this 
attitude to permeate throughout our profession 
in place of the bitter animosity which often 
follows similar cases. 

Now as to conduct in the witness box. Speak 
up and speak slowly; don’t wander either in 
word or in mind. Say as little as possible; 
answer “ yes” or “no” if you can. Use simple 
language, and avoid exaggeration. Listen care- 
fully to questions; make sure that you understand 
them. Do not argue or lose your temper even 
if counsel does try to annoy you. To annoy 
a witness is a very old game. “ Expert’s temper 
lost, client’s case lost,” is a truism. 

Before you go into the box you should be 
certain in your own mind what is an honest 
and impartial opinion on the case. Stick to this 
opinion even in face of the greatest forensic 
adversary. I use the term adversary with all 
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due regard for the men of law who, of necessity, 
take sides. The lawyer’s job is to find your 
weak points. He should fight heart and soul for 
his side and he is allowed certain liberty to do 
SO. 

In giving your evidence in chief, beware of 
exaggeration or over-statement. Verbosity has 
lest many cases, and the “wrath is to come” 
in your cross-examination. Do not make any 
stalemen: which you cannot absolutely prove. 
When in the box, leave yourself in counsel’s 
hands, for he is in charge—his is the brain 
which directs the case and arranges the order 
of evidence. The sequence of evidence has 
been planned before court and should only be 
deviated from by the will of counsel. He will 
adapt himself to altered circumstances as the 
occasion arises. 

If you think that counsel has missed certain 
questions or that he has forgotten to call you, 
do not worry. 

I remember a veterinary surgeon for the de- 
fence, in a cruelty case which was dismissed, 
who stood up in court and said that he had 
not given his evidence. The magistrate replied: 





“ Mr. - , do you want your client to be fined; 
are you nol satisfied with the dismissal of the 
case?” 


Do not try to instruct the court on questions 
of law and as veterinary surgeons do not give 
opinions on human conditions. The first will 
naturally not please the lawyers and by doing 
the second you step down from your privileged 
place as a veterinary surgeon. As a veterinary 
surgeon your word is almost unquestionable in 
law on veterinary matters: in human matters, 
however, any one in the court is an equal 
authority. 

In cross-examination you have to rely on your 
own wits and resources. The more you have 
said in your examination in chief and the more 
you can be persuaded to say in cross-examina- 
tion, the deeper and more plentiful are the 
pitfalls. The only sure way of coming through 
a searching cross-examination with credit is 
to abide absolutely by what you consider to be 
the truth. Do not be intrigued into giving an 
opinion on any subject with which you are 
not familiar. Do not be afraid to acknowledge 
a want of knowledge on any specific point which 
does not come within your province. 

Avoid giving lectures: the court has neither 
the time nor the desire to hear them no matter 
how good they may be. If documents or books 
are quoted from, ask to see the papers or books 
before you commit yourself to a reply. It is 
quite possible that counsel, by accident or design, 
may by misquoting give an entirely erroneous 
interpretation of the written word. 

Finally, when the case is over do not count 
it as one lost or won as you would a war or a 
boxing match. Remember that it is the un- 
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fortunate victim in the dock who wins or loses, 
not the expert witness. How often do we see 
these cases develop into a battle between experts 
who have really nothing to lose? They seize 
the opportunity of attacking their fellows in a 
battle royal and the accused, who has everything 
at stake, is just a pure cipher who has to pay 
the piper. Whatever the result of a case the 
good relations between veterinary surgeons 
should in no way be affected. Leave your differ- 
ences at the court. 

To most of us here te-night the cases which 
loom largest in our minds are those in which 
the accusation is made that horses have been 
worked in an unfit state. I wish that a better 
understanding and sympathy could arise between 
our professional brethren on this matter. It is 
absolutely in the hands of the profession to put 
a stop to what I can only describe, with all due 
respect, as the trivial, vexatious and unwarranted 
cases which are daily before the courts. A 
condition of scare exists amongst the horse 
owners and carmen in certain parts of London, 
for they know that they are at the mercy of any 
busybody or notoriety-seeking individual. 

This state of affairs is having a serious effect 
upon the numbers of our town horses. Com- 
petent observers say that it has driven more 
people to motors than has any other factor. 1 
know of an old-established firm of the highest 
repute who had kept horses for 70 to 80 years 
and were proud of them, who because of one 
unjust and deplorable conviction in which both 
horses were destroyed, immediately set about 
disposing of the remainder of their stud and are 
now completely motorised. 

At our meetings three years ago, when some 
points of the present discussion were considered, 
some of us were ridiculed by our opponents 
because of certain statements we had made. This, 
however, did not stay our zeal in what we 
considered to be the right conduct to pursue 
on behalf of the owners gnd carmen. I am the 
last person in the world to condone cruelty, 
either to animal or man, in any shape or form, 
but we must bear in mind that cruelty is the 
accusation. The accused is accused of wilful 
cruelty, and cruelty, not lameness, .etc., has to 
be proved. 

Mr. Henry Gray, who opened the general dis- 
cussion, first congratulated Dr. Bullock on his 
very able exposition of veterinary jurisprudence, 
adding that he hoped that the essayist would one 
day present the profession with a work on the 
subject. (Hear, hear.) 

So far as he knew (proceeded Mr. Gray), the 
subject of veterinary jurisprudence had_ never 
been taught by the Royal Veterinary College, 
either now or in the past—the only centre of 
veterinary teaching at which it was taught was 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. On _ the 
Continent there were many works on veterinary 


jurisprudence and also on legal veterinary medi- 
cine, and he thought the day had come when 
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we should have such works for our instruction 
in this country. 

Pontius Pilate asked “ What is truth?”: our 
lawyers decided what was truth, but the con- 
clusion to which he had come was that lawyers 
could define truth no better than they could, 
for if the judge gave a decision, one side were 
not satisfied and the case went to the Court of 
Appeal; then if the judgment was reversed the 
party who secured that first judgment took the 
case to the House of Lords. It was all a matter 
of “ pitch and toss ’—-the lawyers’ decision as 
to what was truth did not prove that it was 
right. It, however, settled a practical difficulty. 

His experience in attending courts in days 
gone by was that a good many veterinary sur- 
geons either failed to adhere strictly to the truth 
or did not know their business. 

In one case a client of his had his horse 
stopped and two veterinary surgeons for the 
police said that the animal had been suffering 
a long time from ulcerated hocks, was in great 
pain and was incurable. The client agreed to 
have the horse destroyed and the case was ad- 
journed for a month. When the case was over, 
1c sent for him (Mr. Gray), and he saw the 
animal, ascertaining from the farrier that his 
theory was that the horse had met with an 
accident: the shoe was loosened and something 
had run into the foot. The horse was, in point 
of fact, suffering from sub-acute tetanus. He 
put the animal on slops and kept him in the 
dark. In about three weeks he got two other 
veterinary surgeons to examine the animal and 
eventually they took him back to the court, 
perfectly well, beyond being swollen under the 
abdomen and at the sheath, as they. would be in 
tetanus of that type, and the case was dismissed. 

In another case in which a horse was stopped 
by the police he was called in and saw at once 
that it was a case of hemoglobinuria. He told 
the magistrate that the lameness shown was out 
of all propertion to the cause ascribed and he 
dismissed the case. 

On many occasions he had been consulted 
by people about the actions of other veterinary 
surgeons, and he had always said that there was 
another side to the question, when the matter 
of legal action was usually dropped. If all veter- 
inary surgeons were to take that position when 
there was a case against another veterinary sur- 
geon he did not think there would be many 
prosecutions against members of the profession. 
If one injured one’s brethren it was likely to 
injure oneself, 

As for sandcracks, he had seen horses gg out 
sound in the morning and spring even three 
or four sandcracks before returning home. 

Mr. Gray observed, in conclusion, that in his 
opinion many law cases were nothing but 
matters of prevarication from start to finish. 

Professor G. H. WootpripGe, when invited by 
the President to contribute to the discussion, 
said that he would rather have entered into it 
a little later on, because he felt that he had not 
yet found many points on which to hang an 
argument. 

Dr. Bullock had given them a very excellent 
paper: he had gone into the details of the be- 
haviour of the veterinary surgeon in the witness 
box in a masterly way, and Dr. McCunn had 
given them a lot of “do’s and don’ts” in con- 
nection with what the veterinary surgeon should 
do in the witness box—and he (Professor Wool- 
dridge) was in hearty agreement with practi- 
cally everything that they had said. However, 
there had been raised one or two points that had 
caused him to think a little: notably some 
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things that were said by Dr. Bullock. In the 
first instance, he gathered from him a_ piece 
of information that he had not realised was 
of such recent date, and perhaps he (the speaker) 
was mistaken. He understood that it was only 
last year that the change had been made of 
judges calling an expert on behalf of the court: 
he would like to know if that applied, at the 
same time to magistrates in police courts and 
if it was a new instruction to police courts. 
If that had only occurred recently, he might 
say that it had been acted on on numerous 
occasions long ago. He cited one particular 
instance in which he was called in in _ that 
capacity, and it had a further claim to a place 
in that discussion because the case in question 
concerned a lame horse and evidence had been 
given by two veterinary surgeons on opposite 
sides. At the end of the evidence the magis- 
trate had been very puzzled indeed and he 
announced that, in view of the contradictory 
nature of the expert evidence, he was quite 
unable to form any opinion as to the merits of 
the case. He had therefore decided that another 
opinion should be sought and he (Professor 
Wooldridge) was nominated. The horse was 
sent to him, he examined it, and at the date of 
the adjourned hearing he went to the court and 
gave his evidence as to the condition of the 
horse. He had no notion what evidence had 
been given by the other veterinary surgeons in 
his absence. The magistrate asked him if he 
would like to hear it, and the depositions of 
the practitioners on both sides were read: they 
were extraordinarily contradictory. When he 
gave his evidence the magistrate said: “I have 
been unable to reconcile the evidence of the two 
previous professional witnesses and you have 
enabled me to do so.” The case was dismissed. 
What had happened to the two veterinary sur- 
geons on opposite sides was this: commencing 
from the first series of facts, in their enthusiasm 
to weight the evidence in favour of their own 
employer, professional witnesses exaggerated, 
and as they went on exaggerating the evidence 
on opposite sides become absolutely irrecon- 
cilable. If they could get out of that way of 
exaggerating, then he thought they would be far 
better off. They should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, attempt to influence the court apart 
from an actual recital of the facts as they found 
them. The veterinary surgeon should not set 
out to secure either a conviction or an acquittal: 
his object should be to assist the court to come 
to a correct conclusion on the case in question. 
As Dr. McCunn had pointed out, the more one 
deviated from the facts one had observed, the 
more difficult one was making the case for one- 
self when one came to be cross-examined by 
opposing counsel, because one could not, as a 
rule, substantiate those statements. The effect of 
such a course on oneself was bad and that on 
one’s evidence was damning. 

Dr. Bullock was under some misapprehension 
in regard to the ability of the veterinary surgeon 
to determine how long pain had been in exist- 
ence, in his reference to sandcrack, where he 
said that if the horse had been examined im- 
mediately after it had been stopped it might 
have been possible to say how tone pain had 
existed. 

That, he was afraid, was not the case, and 
it showed how an expert in one _ profession 
could come to an erroneous decision in regard 
to another line of professional endeavour. 

Dr. McCunn had said—and both Dr. Bullock 
and he agreed with him—that the veterinary 
surgeon should be impartial and in no way an 
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advocate. One way in which some veterinary 
surgeons did violate that excellent rule was by 
silting close to counsel and bombarding him 
with written questions to be put to the witness 
in the box. That was not the sort of thing 
that should be done. If some misstatements of 
fact had been made in the box, it was their 
duty to call the attention of counsel to that 
misstatement of fact, but to submit a series of 
questions that should be put to the witness, often 
solely with the object of causing his discomfi- 
ture was, he thought, a line of action which 
should be strongly condemned; moreover counsel! 
might fail entirely to grasp their meaning or 


import. 
He desired to emphasise one other point, which 
concerned the veterinary surgeon who was 


‘alled for the prosecution in cases of cruelty. 
He would ask that in all such cases the veterin- 
ary surgeon should not draw up a_ schedule 
of technical defects which were not the subject 
of the case at all. Let him state the facts as he 
found them as relating to the charge. If he thought 
there was mitigation he had every right to men- 
tion that fact, but beyond that he thought the 
prosecuting veterinary surgeon should not go. 
He certainly should not draw up a schedule of 
defects. For example, a horse might be lame on 
a fore-limb, and the veterinary surgeon for the 
prosecution might seek to sway the opinion of 
the Bench by citing such a list of defects 
although they had nothing to do with the case, 
such as a spavin in a hind limb. Those defects 
were not the subject of the charge and the prac- 
lilioner did not enhance either his own reputa- 
tion or that of the profession by such means. 

Mr. FREDERICK 1). Levy, Barrister-at-Law, when 
called on by the President, observed that he 
hesitated very much to address such an august 
assembly, and a good deal more so after hearing 
the devastating remarks made about counsel. 
(Laughter.) His only claim to address them was 
that for some 20 years he had been profession- 
ally affected by the subject under discussion, 
having had many cas¢és in which veterinary 
experts appeared on both sides. 

He agreed with practically all that had been 
said concerning the veterinary surgeon in the 
witness box. He did feel, however, that veter- 
inary surgeons, when they came to court, were 
very inexperienced in court methods, and he 





thought that if only students from the various 
veterinary colleges—in the same way as students 
from the Police College—attended the _ police 


courts and listened to all types of cases, firstly, 
they would get the atmosphere of the court, and 
secondly, if they listened to cases of a veterinary 
nature they would have the opportunity, when 
they qualified, of giving their evidence in a 
better way than did some veterinary surgeons 
in his experience. He did urge that students, 
as part of their work, should attend the police 
courts and listen to cases. (Hear, hear.) If 
he might be allowed to say so, such a practice 
on the part of young veterinary surgeons, would 
be of great benefit to those who were instructed 
to appear on behalf of interested parties. 

He was much interested in the reference which 
had been made to the practice of some veterin- 
ary surgeons of bombarding counsel with written 
questions to be put to the witness. Very often 
one went to court and at the very last moment 
seven or eight questions on fact were handed 
to one: the poor, bewildered counsel did_ not 
know what to do. He would advocate that there 
should always be a conference in chambers with 
counsel, where the veterinary surgeon could, in 
detail, go through his proof. 
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Some of them might belong to a society known 
us the Medico-Legal Society—a_ society where 
doctors and lawyers met, and where, once a 
month, all types of discussion took place. Was 
it not possible, amongst the distinguished mem- 
bers there that night, to form a Veterinary-Legal 
Society where there would be an opportunity 
of velerinary surgeons and lawyers meeting to- 
gether, where papers could be read, views ex- 
changed and whereby the public could benefit 
from the publication of the transactions. He 
was strongly of the opinion that the establish- 
ment of such a society would constitute a great 
advance in the veterinary field. They would, 
for example, get fewer or none of such incidents 
as he himself heard in court the other day, where 
one veterinary surgeon said: “ The horse must 
be destroyed ” and the veterinarian on the other 
side *“ The horse is fit for work.” 

He felt too, that great benefit might be con- 
ferred upon those magistrates who rarely, if 
ever, had seen a horse at close quarters, if 
veterinary surgeons would bring photographs 
and models to court and demonstrate to the 
magistrates; that benefit would extend also to 
counsel, to the unfortunate person in the dock, 
and to the veterinary surgeon on the other side. 

It was his emphatically-held view, further- 


more, that some attempt should be made_ to 
secure the more regular” representation of 


prisoners, by some manner of means. Many an 
unfortunate man was charged with cruelty to 
his horse and sent to prison, possibly, when if he 
were represented in some way he would stand 
a very good chance of acquittal, or circumstances 
could be put forward in mitigation of his 


offence. In certain parts of London the police 
took a very strong line against horse owners, 


keepers and drivers; in others, much more lati- 
tude was displayed. In the former, he thought 
that society ought to keep a watchful eye and 
endeavour to see that those persons were repre- 
sented. 

To sum up, then, and in conclusion (said 
Mr. Levy) he did feel three things: firstly, that 
the veterinary surgeon should bring models to 
court; secondly, that poor prisoners should, if 
possible, be represented, and thirdly, that the 
society should endeavour to form an organisa- 
tion—possibly as a branch of that society—to 
be called the Veterinary-Legal Society, where 
lawyers who were interested in veterinary work 
and veterinary surgeons interested in legal work 
could meet for the purpose of exchanging views 
and thereby benefiting themselves and the public. 

Mr. J. W. McInTosu said that he would like to 
compliment Dr. Bullock on his very excellent 
exposition; he hoped it would be read by all 
members of the profession and carefully digested. 
(Hear, hear.) His own experience of the witness- 
box was not very great—he disliked intensely 
the atmosphere of the police court—but_ his 
duties in the supervision and control of a large 
stud of commercial horses in this city made it 
impossible for him to avoid finding himself there 
occasionally. He had no serious complaint to 
make against the police, or the majority of the 


veterinary surgeons who acted for them, but 
he did think that many trifling cases were 


rushed to the police courts, when, he thought, 
the interests of justice and humanitarianism 
would be better served by a little kindly help and 
advice in time of trouble by the police. 

Dr. Bullock had said that in English law, a 
man was innocent until he was proved guilty. 
Was this strictly correct? In cases of alleged 
cruelty it appeared to him that it was the 
very reverse, The person in was 
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marched to the nearest police station, there 
charged, and very often kept in custody until 
the alleged offence was disposed of. He thought 
all cases of alleged cruelty should first of all 
be examined by a veterinary surgeon before a 
charge was preferred—then proceed by sum- 
mons; this would only be justice and it would 
give the accused party an opportunity of con- 
sidering his defence. 

It was, in his opinion, much easier to make 
out a case for the prosecution than to put up 
a defence even when one had a good one; the 
sympathy of the public was invariably against 
one and indeed, speaking with the greatest 
respect for the Bench, he was inclined to think 
that personal sentiment sometimes played no 
small part in a decision. In his experience, 
too, the veterinary surgeon for the court was 
generally regarded as above suspicion, while 
those who appeared on the other side were fre- 
quently regarded as being there for the specific 
urpose of getting their. client out of trouble. 
[hose remarks, however, were perhaps a little 
outside the scope of Dr. Bullock’s paper. 

He agreed with the essayist that a very grave 
responsibility was thrown upon the veterinary 
surgeon for the prosecution and his opinion 
should not be given lightly. 

His examination was usually made within 
the precincts of the courtyard, sometimes 
hurriedly, and with no history beyond the ob- 
vious. A diagnosis made under these conditions 
should always be guarded and, especially when 
in the witness-box, off-hand and positive asser- 
tions should not be made. 

It was not, as a rule, difficult to say whether 
an animal was lame or not, but it was sometimes 
very difficult to determine the cause of lameness 
and the degree of pain (if any) associated with it. 
It could not be denied that many animals had 
a somewhat mechanical action—the usual asso- 
ciates of advancing years and honest toil—and 
apparent lameness, but he was quite satisfied 
that many of these animals suffered no pain 
from these defects. It was here that they found 
so much contradictory evidence. Of course there 
must always be room for differences of opinion, 
but it ought to be possible for two professional 
men to reconcile their views sufficiently before 
going into the witness-box. He was not sug- 
gesting, however, that the veterinary profession 
was any worse in this respect than other pro- 
fessions, but there was room for improvement. 
There should be no exaggeration on either side. 

defence should never be attempted unless 
there were reasonable grounds for making one, 
but frequently some explanations could be forth- 
coming by the accused’s regular veterinary atten- 
dant, which might assist the court in arriving 
at a proper decision. 

There was another point raised by Dr. Bullock 
—professional negligence: did he associate with 
that professional incompetency? 

Another matter of some importance was the 
giving of evidence on some branch of veterinary 
work of which one had little or no experience— 
for instance, he himself would never think of 
appearing in the witness-box as an expert on 
‘anine or feline ailments, although, as a_ veter- 
inary surgeon, he could do so. ne should say 
at once, “I am not an expert on so and so, 
and I cannot give evidence.’ 

With regard to Dr. Bullock’s reference to 
“ ring-bone,” he thought some better working 
definition could be found. The term “ ring-bone ” 
was much too loosely applied, and in making 
the suggestion referred to by Dr. Bullock he was 
in hopes of creating sufficient interest in the 
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matter to stimulate discussion, with a view 
to finding some common basis of agreement on 
its limits. 

Professor JAMES MACQUEEN observed that it 
was not his intention, when he came there that 
afternoon, to intervene in that discussion: he 
came really with the intention of receiving in- 
struction from Dr. Bullock, and he could say 
that he had not been disappointed; indeed, the 
chief item in his remarks would be congratula- 
tion to Dr. Bullock for his very excellent paper. 
(Applause.) 

The early part of his contribution seemed to 
him to treat very closely of what might be called 
a counsel of perfection. In actual practice, he 
was afraid that the meticulous care which was 
suggested was not usually adopted by the veter- 
inary surgeon even in legal cases; in other cases, 
of course, he thought the care that Dr. Bullock 
suggested was very often neglected. 

He (Professor Macqueen) had had some ex- 
perience of appearing in the witness box and 
he could say that he had regarded it as the 
most enjoyable extra in connection with his 
profession. (Laughter.) He had never had the 
slightest feeling of trepidation when going into 
the witness box, the reason being that he entered 
it with the full conviction that what he was 
going to say there he believed to be correct. 
He might be wrong: at the same time, he tried 
to give his view of the particular case without 
any bias. As long as one retained that feeling 
he thought there was nothing, as a rule, to 
hinder one going into the witness box and being 
quite comfortable. 

A remark was made, a few minutes previously, 
about facts: that they should try to agree about 
facts. What was a “fact”? Why, their dis- 
putes were always about facts. They could not 
agree about facts and never would agree. Was 
cataract a fact; was ring-bone a fact? It was 
all nonsense to talk about trying to induce two 
parties to agree about facts: they held their 
opinions, to which they were entitled, and he 
was afraid there was no possibility of ever in- 
ducing them to change. 

In connection with his experience of law 
cases, he had been surprised sometimes that the 
preparations for the trial had not been carried 
out with very great care; in fact, one might say 
that in many of these cases “ The best-laid 
schemes of mice and men gang oft agley.” Often, 
in conference with counsel shortly before the 
date of the trial, he had found that all the facts, 
as they were called, were not forthcoming, and 
when one went into the witness box next day 
some new fact was introduced. 

In the actual giving of evidence his problem 
had been not so much regarding what he had 
to say himself but in answering the questions 
which were sprung on the spur of the moment 
by counsel on one side or the other and very 
oiun by the judge. The judge, to his mind, 
caused more inconvenience than any other 
person—he seemed to take a comprehensive view 
and he came out with a question that neither 
the witness nor any other person connected 
with the case ad ever contemplated. 
(Laughter.) In one case he had been asked 
to examine a horse as to lameness: he made 
the examination and furnished a certificate. In 
the witness box he was asked about spavin, by 
the counsel on whose side he was employed. He 
was told that he had not examined the horse for 
spavin. The judge asked him about spavin and 
when he was about to tell him that he had not 
examined the horse for spavin he was_ not 
allowed to go on: he was an over-bearing judge 
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and he (Professor Macqueen) got no chance of 
making any sort of explanation. 

In another case a fact was over-looked until 
the conference between the witness and counsel; 
it was as to the duration of the existence of 
a cataract, and the question that arose was, 
was it possible, during an interval of three 
months, for a cataract to be formed? He was 
a witness for the plaintiff, and when the fact 
was mentioned at the conference that the pur- 
chase of the horse was made three months Solere. 
he was bound to confess to counsel that the 
interval between the date of purchase and the 
date of issuing the writ would oblige him to 
admit in cross-examination that the cataract 
could be produced during that time. 

He had sometimes found, in a police court, 
that there was a difficulty in learning all the 
facts until one was in the witness box, and 
when one was there a question that had never 
been anticipated or considered was put to one 
—that was when one might find oneself in a 
difficulty. 

He had come to the conclusion that, in the 
‘apacity of witness, man’s honesty of purpose 
was often frustrated. One went.into the witness 
box with the full intention of mentioning what 
one knew regarding the true nature of a condi- 
tion, but owing to those promiscuous questions 
from the judge and counsel the witness found 
himself in a quandary, and sometimes he was 
induced to say more than he would if the ques- 
tion had been considered previously. 

So far as cases heard in London were con- 
cerned, he really thought that the witness had 
an opportunity of giving his evidence without 
bias, without prejudice and without showing 
the slightest partiality, but he was afraid there 
was no penalty of the witnesses on one side 
agreeing with those on the other regarding what 
they called facts: there would always be a 
certain partiality shown—set up, maybe, by the 
sub-conscious mind—and there was a_ natural 
tendency to do the best one could for the side 
for which one appeared. Nevertheless, the ex- 
pert witness could and should be strictly neutral, 
secure in the belief that his evidence was based 
on his ability, experience and knowledge. He, 
at least, could await the result with equanimity: 
for his (Professor Macqueen’s) part, he had never 
had any anxiety as to the result of a law case, 
for the simple reason that he never cared one iota 
which side won. : : 

Major D. S. RABAGLIATI, having expressed his 
pleasure at being in London and able to attend 
that meeting, said that he would like to add his 
congratulations to the others which had been 
given to Dr. Bullock for his excellent paper. 
He might say that he had had _ very little ex- 
perience of cruelty cases in this country, but 
whike he was in Egypt he was responsible for 





the Hospital for the Prevention of Cruelty to. 


Animals at Cairo, for 15 years. He had seen 
too many cases similar to those shown in the 
photographs of cruelty to animals in Northern 
Africa reproduced in _a_ recent issue of The 
Veterinary Record by Major Hamilton Kirk. 
He was a little disappointed that Dr. Bullock 
had omitted from his paper all reference_to 
prosecutions in regard to breaches of the Dis- 
eases of Animals Acts and Orders. As _ the 
essayist had rightly said, however, that was a 
very big subject and he thought there was quite 
enough room for a paper on that on some other 
occasion. : 
One point that had always greatly troubled him 
was this: how far were they, as veterinary 
surgeons, responsible for advising the police 
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whether or not they should bring a case against 
an owner for an infringement of the Diseases of 
Animals Act? He thought they ought to use 
their influence with the police either for or 
against bringing a case. The law said that the 
certificate of a veterinary surgeon who is “an 
Inspector” under the acts in these cases was 
evidence of the existence of disease. They must 
therefore be extremely careful that they used 
that power very fairly. Some of those cases 
presented great difficulty. Let them take the 
case of a farmer who had an animal suddenly 
taken ill and slaughtered it at once, and it turned 
to be a case of anthrax. In most instances it 
was hardly fair to prosecute such a man, al- 
though he had technically broken the law. 

Another point which had been well brought 
out was the question of consultation with another 
veterinary surgeon should the accused bring in 
a veterinary surgeon for the defence. It was 
desirable that the official who was acting for 
the prosecution should consult with the latter 
and everything should be done to make any 
discrepancy of evidence as small as possible. 

He had also found that sometimes the police 
were apt to think, if they lost a case that it 
should not have been brought. He agreed with 
other speakers that that really did not matter: 
they were there as expert witnesses, and if their 
side went down it could not be helped. 

The question of the length of time lesions 
were present was of great importance. Take 
sheep scab, for instance: there were cases in 
which they were certain that the disease had 
existed for months, but in the winter it was often 
very difficult to say whether it had been present 
for a few weeks or two or three months. A 
type of case he had always found very difficull 
was this: supposing an animal was slaughtered 
in an abattoir and it was found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis. Failure to report such a 
case was a ground for prosecution, but it was 
very difficult to know whether the animal 
showed signs during life which would be reason- 
able ground for the owner to suspect the pre- 
sence of disease. Speaking of tuberculosis 
cases, his experience was that while technically 
one could prosecute the owners of the animals 
found to be diseased on routine dairy inspec- 
tion, in practice one rarely did so. 

Another difficulty they were up against was 
the different view taken of similar cases by 
different Benches of Magistrates. There was no 
doubt that some magistrates were extremely 
lenient and others very severe. 

He would like to express his great indebted- 
ness to Dr. Bullock for his very interesting 
paper, and the hope that, some other time, Dr. 
Bullock would be able to take up that aspect 
of his subject connected with public health and 
diseases of animals work. (Hear, hear.) 

Major Kirk, upon being asked to speak, said that 
he had little to add to the discussion as he was 
so entirely in agreement with the remarks of 
the essayist and subsequent speakers. But with 
reference to the matter raised by Mr. McIntosh 
as to why accused were taken to the station, he 
would point out that such a course was _ neces- 
sary as it was intended that no intereference 
with the horse should take place before the 
police veterinary surgeon examined it. If the 
hearing of the charge could not take place upon 
the same day, the accused was not kept in 
custody, although the horse was usually detained 
in the “ green yard.” He had some considerable 
experience of police courts, having been retained 
for the last 24 years at two Metropolitan courts, 
and could say that whilst some magistrates took 
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the most serious view of cruelty charges, others 
were extraordinarily lenient. One well-known 
magistrate was so habitually severe, that ke 
(Major Kirk) hardly ever dared to give but 
the mildest evidence as he knew the defendant 
would be fined a minimum of £5. Several most 
useful suggestions had been made that evening, 
notably one from Mr. Levy, that the “ National ’ 
should form a Veterinary-Legal Society for the 
discussion of veterinary jurisprudence and allied 
matters; and another from Dr. Bullock that in- 
formation should be collected upon the appear- 
rance of certain lesions after varying periods 
of time. It was important that veterinary sur- 
geons should have more knowledge at _ their 
disposal in endeavouring to assess the age of 
lesions. He thought that much good would 
evolve from that and other suggestions. Con- 
cluding, Major Kirk wished to compliment and 
thank Dr. Bullock for his exceedingly interesting 
paper 

japtain R. Stow expressed his appreciation 
of the paper and said that, while he did not 
intend to add to the discussion, he would like to 
ask Dr. Bullock one or two questions. 

First, when one was giving evidence was one 
allowed to take any text-books with one into 
the witness box? He asked that question be- 
cause in a certain case of “fly” in sheep the 
prosecuting veterinary surgeon said that the 
animal had been suffering for at least a_fort- 
night, whereas in his (Captain Stow’s) opinion 
48 hours was the longest it had been suffering. 
If a text-book by some authority could have been 
produced the matter would have been settled. 

His second question related to cross-examina- 
tion—sometimes one had counsel being prompted 
by veterinary experts. Once in the High Court, 
when he was being cross-examined, there were 
three experts sitting in front of counsel, and 
they were turning over the leaves of text- books 
and passing notes back to counsel, who was 
firing questions at him from these sources. He 
had no text-books wherewith to answer them 
and he thought it was scarcely fair. 

Not only did one not want to lose one’s 
temper in the box, continued Captain Stow, but 
one should keep a smiling face towards the 
court. 
tion of evidence. He had had several cases lately 
of suspected poisoning, and (the animals having 
died) he had sent the viscera straight off for 
analysis. He had no proof that the report re- 


ceived actually had reference to the contents 
of the particular organ sent. Could one there- 
fore justifiably go ‘into the witness box and 


swear that the analyst’s report was in fact on 
the material one had sent him? 

Major F. J. TAyvor congratulated Dr. Bullock, 
who, with his usual lucidity and thoroughness, 
had contributed valuable and useful legal in- 
formation to all present. Would the _ essayist 
please inform him what opinion he held, as to 
the prevailing practice of permitting expert wit- 
nesses to remain in court, when all other wit- 
nesses were ordered out: he had rather a doubt 
in his own mind as to the fairness of that pro- 


cedure, for it often appeared to him to give 
the expert witness an undue advantage over 


other witnesses. 

In regard to the production of photographs 
to substantiate evidence, many magistrates would 
not permit their exhibition. 

Would Dr. Bullock kindly answer a question 
on a point which had frequently puzzled him 
in giving evidence: had one the right to refer to 
and quote from a note-book or daily diary when 
giving evidence as a so-called expert? He asked 


Dr. Bullock had referred to the prepara- - 
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the question because on many occasion he had 
been requested to dispense with this form of 
reference and rely entirely on evidence from 
memory. Perhaps Dr. Bullock would tell him 
what was definite legal ruling on that important 
point? 

Mr. JAMES STEWART requested Dr. Bullock to 
give a working definition of cruelty. He was 
strongly of Mr. McIntosh’s opinion in regard to 
the injustice done to the man who was kept in 
custody pending the hearing of a charge of 
cruelty to his horse. It came back to the question 
whether or not a veterinary surgeon should be 
called to examine the animal before the man 
was charged, to give his opinion whether or not 
it was a case of cruelty. The veterinary surgeon 
was never asked the specific question: “ Do you 
consider this a case of cruelty?” 

Did Dr. Bullock consider it to be unethical, in 
a case where a veterinary surgeon was called in 
by a client who was unable to afford the services 
of counsel, for the practitioner to say what he 
could in the man’s favour? 

He would like them, at some future date, to 
inquire into the significance of slight lamenesses 
in which the horse was showing general wear 
and tear. What was one to do in cases of 
that sort? 

Lieut.-Colonel H. GREENFIELD asked Dr. Bullock 
whether he would elucidate further a_ point 
in respect of the law on cruelty. 

In the early part of his paper he_ referred 
to the point at issue being whether there was 
present wanton cruelty, whereas later he ap- 
peared to say the important factor to determine 
was whether there was or was not pain. These 
were two very different matters not only in 
assessing the owner’s responsibility but also in 
the charge and evidence given 

Colonel Greenfield was of the opinion that the 
charges made were frequently excessive in num- 
ber and degree owing to a lack of clarity on 
this point, and that a great deal of variance 
of professional expert evidence e originated here. 

He would be glad if Dr. Bullock would tell 
them it was definitely a fact that a man should 
not be charged with cruelty unless there was 
evidence to prove that there was pain and that 
the person charged did know or should have 
known of its existence. 

Mr. H. W. STEELE BopGerR suggested that, in 
these days when films were so —! the veter- 
inary surgeon should possess himself of, a cine- 
kodak and make a record of injuries in these 
cases—particularly in those where the hearing 
was likely to be deferred or prolonged. Such 
a record might be very useful for both the prose- 
cution and the defence. 

Mr. C. Forsatston said that it seemed to him 
that, to some extent, the evidence one gave de- 
pended upon when one was called’ in—it 
appeared to him, indeed, that the people who 
were called for the prosecution had the whole 
case in their hands. The veterinary surgeon for 
the prosecution saw the animal at the actual time 
and made up his mind whether or not it was 
a case of cruelty. Having done that, he merely 
had to advise the police of his opinion and the 
case was finished if he found that there had 
been no cruelty. If, on the other hand, there had 
been cruelty, there should be some chance of 
the defendant calling in a veterinary surgeon 
at that moment, and not having to wait for a 


week or more. ; 
Why not try and decide, on the actual day, 
whether c- not the case was one of cruelty? 


intervened to say that 


Mr. McIntTosu here 
rule, on the same 


these cases were tried, as a 
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day as the charge was made. While that cir- 


cumstance mitigated, to some extent, his com- 
plaint of the treatment of the defendant in being 
Kept in custody until the charge was heard, it 
afforded him very little time in which to prepare 
his defence. 

Professor WoOoLDRIDGE now rose to say that 
the discussion had drifted somewhat far from 
the subject of “ The Veterinary Surgeon in the 
Witness Box,” yet he thought perhaps it might 
be extended to include the action of the veter- 
inary surgeon before he arrived at the witness 
box. So often one was asked by either the 
plaintiff or the defendant to go down and give 
evidence on their behalf. To that request he 
always replied: “No, but if you wish I will 
examine the animal and will give you my report, 
and then your legal advisers will determine 
whether or not [I am a suitable witness to be 
called for your case and whether my evidence 


as indicated in the report is likely to be of 
service or otherwise.” 
Mr. H. E. Bywater enquired if the police had 


power to prevent the veterinary surgeon for the 
defence examining the horse before the veterin- 
ary surgeon for the prosecution had done so. 
On more than one occasion he had been refused 
facilities for examining a horse for the defendant 
until the veterinary surgeon for the prosecution 
had examined the animal. 

Before calling upon Dr. Bullock to reply to 
the discussion, the President called upon Mr. 
Bywater (Hon. Secretary) to read a communica- 
tion on the subject which had been received 
from Mr. F. E. Somer, of New Cross, S.E. 


THE REPLY 
* Dr. FRED BULLOCK, in reply, said that time 
would not allow of a complete answer to all 
the questions raised, and he would confine him- 
self to the questions which properly arose out 


of the paper. He was glad to feel that the 
meeting was generally agreed as to the great 


responsibility of the veterinary surgeon who 
appeared for the prosecution in cruelty cases. 
When there was no veterinary surgeon for the 
defence everything depended on him. In reli- 
gious matters one of the most serious crimes 
yas that of simony, the selling of holy things. 
It was possible for an expert witness for the 
prosecution to go perilously near to a similar 
crime, namely, that of selling his opinion, and 
he was glad to feel that in that meeting such 
behaviour was regarded with the utmost repro- 
bation. 

Dr. McCunn and Major Rabagliati had sug- 
gested that if possible the veterinary surgeons for 
both sides should meet in consultation prior to the 
hearing. That would be collusion on the part 
of the witnesses as to facts, but witnesses as to 
opinion were certainly allowed to come together, 


and it would be an excellent thing to do, so - 


that they might eliminate those parts of their 
evidence in which they were in agreement, and 
narrow the issue to the real difference of 
opinion, and so save the time of the court. 
Mr. Henry Gray in his characteristic speech, 
had repeated the question of jesting Pilate, “What 
is Truth,” which was in fact the same question 
asked by Professor Macqueen, “ What are Facts?” 
It would be well to do as Bacon said Pilate 
did, “not stay for an answer.” (Laughter.) 
Men had _ been asking that question’ ever 
since they began to think, and only omniscience 
and omnipresence could know the whole truth. 
He was glad, as a layman, to have Mr. Henry 
Gray’s expert evidence that a horse could spring 
a sandcrack suddenly, If it was really impossible 
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with their present knowledge to find out by 
examination that a sandcrack which was alleged 
to have occurred in the afternoon had in fact 
just happened, and that the pain was therefore 
quite recent, he thought it time that more close 
attention should be paid to such matters. (‘“ No, 
no!”) Well, “in the bright lexicon of youth 
there is no such word as fail,” said Lord Chester- 
field. Nothing should be considered impossible. 

In reply to Professor Wooldridge, he must 
of course bow to his superior knowledge when 
he said that it could not be discovered whether 
the pain was so recent. He hoped it would 
be possible by research to find means of dis- 
covering evidence as to the length of time pain 
had existed. For what was wanted was evidence 
to show whether there had been definite cruelty 
in sending a horse out in the morning which on 
being stopped in the afternoon was found to be 
in pain from a sandcrack or other lesion. 

Mr. Levy had made a very valuable sugges-. 
tion, that a society should be formed for the 
veterinary profession, similar to the Medico Legal 
Society, of which he was a member. He hoped 
that suggestion would receive consideration. 

Mr. McIntosh had laid emphasis on the fact 
that it was easier for the prosecution to establish 
their case than for the defence. Mr. MelIntosh 
agreed with him that sentimentality was mainly 
the cause of that, the kind of sentiment that 
would punish an innocent man rather than see 
a case of possible cruelty dismissed. But the 
veterinary witness should not be swayed by 
sentiment, whether he were for the prosecution 
or the defence. His duty was to say whether 
in his opinion pain had been or had not been 
wantonly caused. Mr. McIntosh, as well as 
Professor Macqueen, had mentioned difference 
of opinion as to facts. He thought it should 
be possible for the experts to agree as to the 
facts before the court, but they might differ 
as to the deductions to be drawn from. those 
facts. The court would then decide which of 
their deductions was the most just. He was 
sorry that no one had taken up the question of the 
definition of ring-bone. Perhaps that might be 
left to the suggested “ Definitions Night.” Mr. 
McIntosh asked the important question whether 
incompetence in a_ veterinary surgeon placed 
the same responsibility on the veterinary sur- 
geon as did negligence. If it were alleged that 
a veterinary surgeon had acted incompetently, 
the question would be asked, has the work been 
done in so incompetent a manner that no pro- 
perly instructed veterinary surgeon would act 
like that? The court assamed in the first place 
that the qualified veterinary surgeon was com- 
petent, and it was for the other side to prove 
that he had in fact shown gross incompetence. 

Professor Macqueen had said that the first part 
of the paper was a counsel of perfection. He 
acknowledged that, but said it was necessary 
to lay down an ideal to be aimed at.  Pro- 
fessor Macqueen had asked “ What is a fact? 
A fact was something which actually existed, 
and of which there ought to be no doubt. There 
might be a difference of opinion as to its mean- 


ing. An opinion might, however, be considered 
as a fact. They might be asked their opinion 


on an opinion previously laid before the court, 
and in that case the first opinion was the fact, 
on which they were asked their opinion. 
Professor Macqueen had said, very truly, that a 
witness’s honest intention was often frustrated 
by counsel’s questions. By experience, however, 
they learned how to avoid being led astray. | 
Captain Stow asked whether one might bring 
text-books into court. One certainly could if 
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they were recognised text-books, written by a 
recognised authority, and not merely diction- 
aries. With regard to the question of reports 
of analyses, the court would presume that all 
those things had been done properly, unless some- 
one should question the identity of the matter 
on which the report had been submitted. 

An affirmative reply must be given to Major 
Taylor’s enquiry concerning veterinary surgeons 
as expert witnesses being allowed to remain in 
the court. They had a right to remain in court, 
and if they were asked to leave they should 
assert their right to remain. As to the produc- 
tion of photographs, if they produced the photo- 
grapher as well he could give evidence of having 
taken them. Concerning note-books, if the notes 
had been taken in the ordinary daily diary, 
then the court would allow their use to refresh 
the memory. The court had to secure itself 
against the production of a note-book that might 
have been written up after the event. 

Mr. Stewart had asked for a definition of 
cruelty. That was given in the Protection of 
Animals Act, which provides that “a_ person 
shall be guilty of an offence of cruelty if he 
cruelly beats, kicks, illtreats, tortures or terri- 
fiies any animal ... or by wantonly or un- 
reasonably doing or omitting to do any act or 
causing or procuring the commission or omission 
of any act, causes any unnecessary suffering 

. . to an animal.” But in fact the veterinary 
witness for the prosecution was not required 
in the first place to prove cruelty. It was the 
court’s business to decide whether, on the 
opinion expressed by the veterinary witness as 
to the pain the animal had suffered, that was 
cruelty within the meaning of the Act. A veter- 
inary witness who volunteered the statement 
“That animal ought to be destroyed” was taking 
the position of the judge. Mr. Stewart had asked 
whether a veterinary surgeon might say a few 
words in favour of a poor client. Yes, for he 
would not be acting then as an expert witness, 
so that the question of partiality would not 
apply. 

Colonel Greenfield had asked what was the 
difference between cruelty and pain. Wanton 
infliction of pain was an ingredient in cruelty. 
The veterinary evidence was required to en- 
lighten the court by a description of the symp- 
toms found, in such a way that the court could 
deduce that an animal was or was not suffering 
unnecessary pain. 

it were necessary to introduce, as Mr. 
Steele Bodger suggested might be done, a cinema- 
tograph film, in order to prove the existence 
of pain, one would think that such a case should 
not be brought before the court at all. Mr. 
Formston’s questions had been answered in the 
course of replying to other questions. The veter- 
inary surgeon for the prosecution had the whole 
case in his hands when there was no veterinary 
witness for the defence. He should, therefore, 
remember the tremendous importance of his 
position, and do nothing more ,than tell the bare 
truth, remembering that it was not his business 
to assert that there had been definite cruelty, 
unless the court asked his specific opinion on 
that question. 

Mr. Bywater’s question whether the police 
had a right to refuse the defence a chance of 
examining the animal before the veterinary sur- 
geon for the police had examined it was a matter 
of procedure. It was essential that the veterinary 
surgeon for the police should examine the animal 
first in order to see whether there was a bona 
fide case to go forward. A defence was not 
wanted until that had been settled. 
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THE VETERINARY WITNESS 


E commend to the careful perusal of every 

member, the paper recently presented to a 
meeting of the Central Veterinary Society by 
Dr. Fred Bullock, and reproduced, with the 
discussion thereon, in this issue. 

Those who have the highest welfare of the 
Veterinary Profession at heart should be grateful 
to Dr. Bullock for directing attention to the 
duties and responsibilities of the veterinary 
surgeon in the witness box. for it is there, as 
the writer says, that the “ spot-light”’ is on 
him, and by his behaviour on a public occasion 
of that kind that judgment is passed on the 
whole profession. There, the individual member 
has it largely in his power to exalt or debase 
the standing of the veterinary surgeon in the 
community, and he who fails to exhibit in the 
witness box the highest sense of his duty to the 
community will have little right to complain 
that the same community does not regard us as 
highly as we think we deserve. 

It may be said that Dr. Bullock’s paper is a 
counsel of perfection. Does this imply that it 
is unattainable? We hope not. The witness 
has sworn that his evidence shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. It 
is surely not too much to expect that in so far 
as his knowledge and experience go, his state- 
ments shall conform to the wording of his oath. 

We are happy to know that notwithstanding 
the prevailing idea that expert witnesses should 
be placed in the third and lowest degree of 
untruthtellers, some do state the whole truth as 
they know it in plain and simple language, and 
they usually have their reward, for if their 
statements are based on proper and reasoned 
grounds, the wiles of clever opposing counsel 
will leave them unshaken. On the other hand, 
omissions, exaggerations, and _ prevarications 
will be readily observed by trained lawyers who 
are on the lookout for such weak points, and 
difficult and embarrassing questions may be 
asked. 

There appears, as Dr. Bullock says, an almost 
irresistible tendency for the witness to become 
a partisan of the side on which he appears. 
This tendency is not confined to the Veterinary 
Profession. Unfortunately it appears in expert 
witnesses of all professions. This must not be 
our excuse. On the contrary, we are a small 
profession endeavouring to establish our rightful 








In conclusion, he thanked them very sincerely 
for the opportunity the Society had afforded 
him that evening of discussing with them this 
interesting matter. 
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position, frequently with difficulty and in the 
face of much popular prejudice. It is therefore 
all the more necessary for our members to bear 
themselves, especially on public occasions, so 
that we may be seen of men to be beyond 
reproach and incorruptible. Our certificates and 
our evidence must not be for sale. Dr. Bullock 
aptly likens the position in this respect to the 
crime of simony, for, truly, right and justice are 
holy things, and is it not laid down for our 
instruction in Magna Carta that these things 
must not be sold or denied to any—** Nulli 
vendemus, nulli negabimus aut differemus, rectum 
aut justiciam.” 

This, we take it, is the gist and purpose of 
Dr. Bullock’s address, the cases cited and the 
questions asked during the discussion being 
merely examples. 

Definitions may be useful, but even these are 
not essential for the witness whose aim is, as it 
should be, to assist the court. The exact 
definition of ring-bone was alluded to. Here, as 
an example, the witness need not rely on any 
definition—Mr. A. has examined a horse and 
states in evidence that there is definitely a 
ring-bone (he includes all exostoses in this 
region in his definition). Mr. B., in his evidence 
for the other side, states: ‘‘ I found no trace of 
ring-bone in this animal” (he confines his 
definition to arthritis). Now can one blame the 
judge for saying that one or other must be lying ? 
Mr. C., who is impartial, could readily explain 
to the court that there was certainly an exostosis 
in such a position and that there was a difference 
of opinion as to the nomenclature. He might 
further, according to his reasoned opinion, 
explain why (for example) 4 prone would 
regard this exostosis as a detriment. We inay 
say that this example is purely imaginary and 
does not refer to any such case, which might 
easily have occurred. 

Surely nothing but good can result from 
keeping the highest ideals before us. 

The formation of a medico-legal society, as 
suggested by Mr. Levy, might be useful, but in 
the meantime occasional papers such as Dr. 
Bullock has presented should be the source of 
much valuable advice and information. 





BIRTH OF CHIMPANZEE: AWARDS TO ZOO: 


The council of the Zoological Society has be- 
stowed on Frank Shelley, head keeper of the 
apes and monkeys, a bronze medal for his success 
with the birth of the first chimpanzee to be bred 
and born in the London Gardens. The bronze 
medal has been granted to keepers only seven 
times before in the history of the society, the 
last award having been made in 1927 to Keeper 
Bowman in connection with the successful rear- 
ing of a young hippopotamus. A money award 
has also been made to Shelley and to A. S. Budd, 
his assistant. The two keepers had won the 
complete confidence of the chimpanzee, and 
attended it by day and night while the birth 
was expected and for some days afterwards. 
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Clinical Communication 


A CASE OF MULTIPLE SARCOMATA 
IN THE HEART MUSCLE OF A DOG* 


S. E. B. BALFOUR-JONES, M.R.c.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (VICT.) 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH. 


As far as it has been possible to ascertain, 
this is the first case recorded of tumour of the 
heart in the dog. Hutyra and Marek mention 
tumours in the wall of the heart in animals but 
they do not record any cases in the dog. Fox, 
in his book on “ Disease in Captive Wild 
Mammals and Birds,” faiis to mention any 
‘ases of tumours in the heart. 

The animal in which this condition was noted 
was a St. Bernard bitch, 2 years 24 months old, 
brought to me for post-mortem examination. 

There was very little history attached to this 
case as the bitch had had no illness of note since 
birth, apart from worm infestation which had 
been treated satisfactorily. 

Last November the dam died and the bitch, 
in question had been rather quiet but apparently 
normal up to five days before death on February 
2nd. The owner informed me afterwards that 
the sire of this dog had died from heart failure 
when under four vears of age. Just before 
death this bitch became very lethargic and 
finally died at 6 a.m., the post-mortem being 
made at 11 a.m. 

On post-mortem examination the animal 
showed signs of death from heart failure; the 
subcutaneous vessels were engorged with dark 
venous blood and most of the organs were 
slightly enlarged and congested. 

The body fat was white in appearance and 
fairly plentiful. The liver was a little hard and 
rather yellow with an enlarged gall bladder 
filled with blood-stained bile. The walls of the 
gall bladder were inflamed but not thickened. 

The stomach and infestines were normal in 
appearance. The kidneys showed slight con- 
gestion of the cortex. The spleen was slightly 
enlarged and rather dark in colour, but of 
normal consistence. 

On opening the thoracic cavity the lungs 
were found to be slightly congested. The heart 
was rather large with rounded apex and the 
whole organ was studded with large whitish 
nodules and was much paler in appearance 
than normal, apart from a few small hemor- 
rhages on the surface. The associated lymph 
glands appeared to be rather large and hard and 
sections were made from these and from the 
nodules themselves. 


* Case presented at a meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Society, Conway Hall, W.C.1, on 
March 7th, 1935. 


a 
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Fic. I (x 170): Photomicrograph showing the way 


in which the tumour cells infiltrate the heart 
muscle. 

Microscopic examination showed that the 
nodules were definitely multiple sarcomata 


involving a considerable amount of the heart 
muscle, both in the auricles and ventricles. But 
sections of the lymph glands showed they were 
not involved and no further lesions were seen. 

Two photomicrographs are given showing the 
structure of one of the tumours. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


The text of the Veterinary Surgeons Bill, which 
was presented in the Ulster House of Commons 
on March 12th, by Mr. Campbell, k.c., and is 
supported by Mrs. Parker and Mr. Byrne, seeks 
the practice of veterinary surgery 
or veterinary medicine except by registered 
velerinary surgeons. The penalty for a breach 
of this section is £100, or, in default, imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three months. 
Nothing in the section shall render it unlawful 
for any farmer or other person who habitually 
keeps animals for profit, or the servant of such 
person, to perform any operation on, or adminis- 
ter medicine to, any animal, incidental to usual 
management of animals of that class, 


to prohibit 


care and 





Fic. If (x 220): Photomicrograph showing inti- 


mate structure of the tumour. 


Ewing, in his book on human _ tumours, 
mentions that sarcomata involving the _ heart 
muscle are usually primary and metastases are 
not found, and this seems to be true in this case. 

I wish to thank Dr. W. J. Purdy for his help 
in taking the sections, Dr. W. E. Gye for his 
opinion and help in the diagnosis of the sections, 
and Mr. J. E. Barnard, F.R.s., for taking the 
photomicrographs. 


provided such person does not hold himself out 
as a registered veterinary surgeon. 

The Bill also proposes that it shall not be 
lawful for any body corporate to practise, or 
to represent or hold itself out as practising, 
or being prepared to practise, veterinary sur- 
gery or veterinary medicine. Contravention of 
this section renders the offending body liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
£100 and not less than {¢50, and the manager 
and every director of such body shall also be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine of a 
similar amount, or, alternatively, or, in defaull 
of payment of such fine, to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding three months. 

Every offence under the Act may be prosecuted 
at the suit of the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons or of any person autho- 
rised by the Council. 
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Annotation 


PARASITIC DISEASES OF ANIMALS 


In the report of the N.V.M.A. Advisory 
Committee on Parasitic Diseases, presented to 
the January Meeting of Council (Veterinary 
Record 15. 5. pp. 142 and 143) it is indicated 
that a more detailed classification than is there 
given was being made of the replies received to 
a questionnaire issued by the Committee to 
members in the various branches of the pro- 
fession, seeking information, inter alia, on the 
extent of, and the economic loss caused by 
parasites. Classification of the replies has now 
been completed, and may be summarised in the 
following paragraphs. 

From this survey of current opinion (for it is 
virtually such) it would appear that the condi- 
tion calling most urgently for attention is liver 
fluke disease in sheep and cattle. Next in 
importance comes echinococcosis in cattle, 
sheep, pigs and other animals, while intestinal 
strongylidosis of the horse, ox and_ sheep, 
respiratory helminthiasis in cattle and sheep 
and ascaris-infestation of the pig also demand 
investigation. Among the domestic carnivores, 
much importance attaches to ascarids and tape- 
worms, and to follicular mange. In poultry, 
Heterakis, Ascaridia, Capillaria, and tapeworm 
infestations call for attention. 

The subject of warble-fly extermination is of 
general interest, of great economic importance, 
and should be reviewed at an early date. 

In regard to matters of prophylaxis and 
curative treatment, so far as the horse is con- 
cerned it is considered that chenopodium with 
a laxative is an efficient and safe anthelmintic 
against strongyles and cylicostomes. 

As prophylactic measures against worms of 
the stomach and intestines of the ox and the 
sheep, the following have been found effective :— 
close folding, frequent moves, rotation of 
pastures, good feeding, and routine drenching. 

Concerning methods of treatment, the con- 
sensus of opinion indicates that carbon tetra- 
chloride is efficient against ovine liver fluke 
disease, but is unsafe for cattle and sometimes 
even for sheep, and that copper sulphate is very. 
useful against Hamonchus contortus but has 
little or no effect upon other trichostrongyles. 
It seems that, so far, there is no drug which is 
efficient against stomach and intestinal worms 
of sheep other than Hamonchus contortus. 

In the matter of diagnosis, it is gathered that 
the existing facilities for examination of material 
for parasites are generally considered to be 
sufficient and satisfactory. 

Concerning the literature on the subject, the 
general impression is that whilst there is a 
considerable amount available, too much deals 
with morphology and too little has been published 
on pathological changes due to worm infestations. 


Abstracts 


|. A Case of Intermittent Lameness in a Horse, 
caused by Aortie Stenosis. ScuNELLER. (1934.) 
Zschr. Veterindrk. 46. 5-6. 





An army riding horse began to show inter- 
mittent posterior lameness in 1932 and became 
gradually worse in 1933, so that in December it 
had to be cast for destruction. The syndrome 
resembled that of thrombosis of both iliac 
arteries with the exception that the charac- 
teristic localised sweating was lacking and that 
rectal examination revealed the posterior aorta 
and its main branches to be normally patent and 
to show pulsation. A provisional diagnosis of 
aortic compression by a tumour was made. 

At autopsy after destruction the posterior 
aorta and its branches were found to be normal, 
the heart showed left-sided hypertrophy and the 
main significant lesion was in the anterior aorta 
between the arch and the level of origin of the 
mesenteric artery. The wall was thick and 
inelastic and on section appeared hypertrophied, 
the lumen being correspondingly narrowed. 
The endothelium looked healthy but was thrown 
into pillars, due to the compression exerted upon 
it. There was also an aneurysm of the mesenteric 
artery, and the officer who performed the 
autopsy was of the opinion that the aortic 
change was secondary to the aneurysm. 

A portion of the aorta was examined in 
detail: its thickness was twice the normal and 
measured 6 mm. and the lumen was halved in 
diameter. According to the results of histo- 
logical examination, the pathological changes 
affected both the internal and middle coats and 
took the form of interstitial fibrosis caused, on 
circumstantial evidence, by strongyle larve. 

The literature on the condition is reviewed 
other authors having reported similar cases. 
The condition is considered by Krause to be 
dissimilar to arterio-scelerosis of man. 





J. E. 
* ok a ok ok 
| Rhododendron Poisoning. Nicno.as, B. J. W. 
1934. J. Roy. Army Vet. Corps. 5. 187-188.) 


Six horses on military exercises consumed 
rhododendron shrubs during a halt at mid-day. 
A few hours later, the animals exhibited symp- 
toms of colic, accelerated respiration, sweating, 
salivation and attempts at vomition. Aloes, 
linseed oil, strychnine and copious soapy 
enemata were administered and the symptoms 
gradually subsided. On the third day all cases 
were normal and the recovery complete. {Andro- 
medotoxin, the poisonous alkaloid present in 
rhododendron and other ericacez, paralyses 
motor nerve endings, produces heart block and 
is a local irritant to the mucous membrane of 
the alimentary canal. Death is primarily due 
to respiratory failure brought about by paralysis 
of the phrenic nerve endings. | é. Ba I 
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| Modifications of the Chassaignae Eeraseur. 
PLANTUREUX. (1934.) Rec. Méd,. vél. 110. 4.) 


The ordinary écraseur has the disadvantage 
that the chain is rigid in the plane perpendicular 
to the shaft of the instrument. In the modifica- 
tion described, movement of the chain in this 
direction is permitted. This modified écraseur 
has been used successfully in about 20 ovario- 
tomies in the mare. 

In a chain of 25 segments the links joining 
segments 2 and 3, 8 and 9, 17 and 18, 23 and 24, 
are replaced by special links which permit 
flexion in a direction perpendicular to that per- 
mitted by ordinary links. Four diagrams fully 
illustrate their construction. 

The result is increased flexibility and ease of 
manipulation. E. W. A. 

ok * ok * * 
|The Morphology and Evolution of the Organ- 
ism of Contagious Agalactia of Sheep and 

Gicats in Nutritive Media, Nowak, Prof., and 

LoMINSKI, I. (1934.) Ann. Inst. Pasteur. 933. 

4. 438.] 


Records an investigation into the morphology 
and development of the causal organism of 
contagious agalactia of sheep and goats. Cultures 
were filtered and the filtrate was inoculated into 
serum broth. The developmental stages of the 
cultures were then studied by means of high- 
power photomicrographs on stained prepara- 
tions. These photographs are reproduced. 

Cocci appeared first and, following simple 
division, diplococci, dumb-bell forms and short- 
chains were uoted. Two different kinds of 
spores are described, one type being large and 
staining faintly, while the other type is smaller 
and stains deeply throughout. Both types emit 
bud-like processes from which further granules 
are separated. 

The authors agree with Bridré and Donatien 
(Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 39. 926) in considering this 
organism as belonging to the same group of 
bacteria as that causing contagious bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia. Ledingham (J. Path. & Bact. 
37, 393) has suggested that a new genus should 
be created in the order Actinomycetales of the 
mould-like bacteria. Ledingham described 
sprouting of the organism ; the present authors 
regard this appearance as due to changes in the 
matrix, but agree that the ‘organism may 
possess a semi-fluid stage. 

W. iL. S. 


* ay ok * * 


|Pulpy Kidney Disease (Entero-foxemia) of 
Sheep in Palestine. Gi_serr, S. J. (1934.) 
J. Comp. Path. & Therap. 47. 4. 255.) 


The author records deaths among sheep in 
Palestine suggestive of entero-toxzemia, the chief 
lesions being severe inflammation of the intes- 
tines. Ten cubic centimetres of diluted small 
intestinal filtrate from such a case proved fatal 
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when injected into a healthy lamb, and further 
experiments using Clostridium welchii antisera 
established that the deaths were probably due 
to Cl. welchii, type D toxemia. 

Animal experiments were then performed 
using the toxins obtained (a) by filtering 
cultures grown from the spleen of a dead sheep 
and (b) by centrifugalising culture and testing 
the supernatant fluid by the intravenous route. 
It was then noticed that the acidity produced 
in the medium by the growing organism 
markedly interfered with toxin production, but 
the simple device of adding sterile NaOH 
solution to the medium during growth resulted 
in a toxin of much higher potency. 

It is thus clear that pulpy kidney disease 
exists in the Esdraelon plain of Palestine. The 
relationship between alkalinity and toxin pro- 
duction has suggested to the author that the 
healthier the lambs affected, the more likely are 
they to die, since in these animals there is a 
greater chance that any unnatural acidity 
would be corrected. Gill has already noted that 
it is the best lambs which die from pulpy kidney 
disease in New Zealand. 

W. L. S. 


* ok * * * 


|An Outbreak of Psittacosis in an Aviary con- 
taining Ricebirds (Java Sparrows or Bobo- 
links) and _  Parrakeets. (Trans. title.) 
Meyer, K. F., and Eppiz, B. (1934.) Berl. 
tiera@rzil, Wschr. 50. 577-580.) 


Observations were made over a period of 295 
days on the course of psittacosis occurring 
among ricebirds and parakeets which were kept 
in small cages and also in a large aviary. 
Psittacosis among ricebirds becoming infected 
by contagion appeared as a rapidly fatal disease. 
The virus, which can be recovered from the 
internal organs, is eliminated from the bodies of 
the birds by the urine, feces and nasal secre- 
tions. The longest period of incubation recorded 
was 98 days. Parakeets are less susceptible to 
psittacosis than are ricebirds [It may be recalled 
that Levinthal, 1930 (Med. Welt., 4, 588) was 
the first to show that the ricebird can be infected 
with the virus of psittacosis and this bird has 
since been employed extensively for diagnostic 
purposes] although immature and unmasked 
parakeets succumb more readily to the virus 
than mature breeding birds. Latent infections 
are quite common. After a period of six to 
eight months from the commencement of the 
outbreak the number of cases of latent infection 
became diminished to about one to two per cent. 
These virus carriers appeared to be non-infec- 
tious, but when breeding operations were 
resumed after the lapse of this time, cases of 
psittacosis again appeared among young and old 
birds. The existence of such latent infection (or 
virus carriers) is of great importance from the 
epidemiological standpoint. ee: ar 
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| 1.—Studies on the Common Cold in Chickens. 
(1934.) Lewis, MARGARET R., and MUELLER, E. 
May, 1934; I1.—A Hemophilie Bacterium as a 
cause of Infectious Coryza in the Fowl. 
Exrotr, C. P., and Lewis, MARGARET R. (1934.) 
J.A.V.M.A. June, 1934.) 


I. The object of these experiments was to 
discover whether the causative agent of the 
chicken cold could be considered a filterable 
virus and if a cold-producing organism could be 
isolated. Cold-producing material was obtained 
from the palatine cleft of chicks with colds, 
bought in the open market. This was diluted 
1: 9 with sterile saline, agitated and, after coarse 
filtration, centrifuged. Two c.c. of the super- 
natant fluid were inoculated into each nostril of 
278 birds, 261 of these developing colds in periods 
of from 12 to 48 hours. Intramuscular and 
subcutaneous injections gave negative results. 

A series of experiments was carried out with 
this infective material and the author was able 
to show that it possessed none of the character- 
istics of a virus. 

II. The work described in this article follows 
on from the preceding. A pleomorphic, hemo- 
philic, Gram-negative bacterium was isolated 
from uncomplicated cases of coryza for which 
the name Haemophilus gallinarum is proposed. 

Pure cultures of this organism regularly pro- 
duced coryza when inoculated intranasally and 
could be recovered from the nasal scrapings of 
affected birds. 

N.S. B. 


* ok + * ok 
|A Case of Simultaneous Gravidity and Pyo- 
metra in a Cat. Benescu, F. (1934.) Wien. 
lierdrztl, Mschr. 21. 18.) 


This very rare case was observed at the 
Obstetrical Clinic of Vienna Veterinary College. 
The animal was a five-year-old cat, which was 
brought on account of a vaginal discharge and 
loss of health. 

Although what was considered to be a foetus 
was palpable, a diagnosis of pyometra was 
naturally made and the uterus was removed by 
operation. 

The tip of the left uterine horn was occupied 
by a normal embryo and had the external 


vascular appearance of that condition; the 


middle third of the left horn was normal and the 
rest of the uterus was the seat of an advanced 
pyometra (the uterus is illustrated in two 
figures). Although no trace of decomposed 
embryos or membranes could be distinguished 
in the purulent cavity, the author believed that 
there was originally a normal bi-cornual preg- 
nancy, which was followed by a subsequent 
infection, which attacked all but the apical 
embryo in the left horn. 

With regard to pyometra in dogs and cats, 
Benesch states that some 700 cases in dogs and 
160 cases in cats have been operated on in his 
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Report 


VETERINARY SERVICES, 
JOHANNESBURG 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR, 1933-34. 


As usual, this report is full of interesting and 
instructive information regarding the work of 
Dr. J. Irvine Smith and his assistant, Dr. G. 
Martinaglia, with their lay staff. 

The report covers the period July 1st, 1933 
to June 30th, 1934, and opens with a retrospec- 
tive survey. During the year over 900,000 
animals passed through the live-stock markets, 
the bulk of which were ovines. In the abattoirs 
over 750,000 animals were slaughtered, ovines 
again forming the largest percentage. Slaughter- 
ing is by mechanically operated instruments, but 
it is a matter for some surprise that such a pro- 
gressive municipality has not yet made use of 
electricity for the slaughtering of the smaller 
animals, at least. Electric circular saws are 
available for splitting carcases. For ritual 
slaughter, hydraulic pens are in use. Slaughter- 
men are provided with change-houses, lockers 
and baths. There is ample cold-storage available 
for all perishable goods, and an efficient ice- 
plant. Waste blood, condemned meat, ete., are 
all utilised in by-product plants in accordance 
with best modern practice. 

The meat inspection is carried out by certified 
inspectors working under approved Government 
Veterinary Officers. All inspected meat, if 
approved, is stamped. An insurance scheme is 
operated by the Council, and for a _ small 
premium owners of animals may be compensated 
for condemned meat. 

The live-stock belonging to the City Council 
is under the care of the Veterinary Officers, and 
one notes that the dairy herd is abortion-free. 
The report gives a list of animals treated and also 
autopsied at the Zoological Gardens, together 
with an instructive list of the conditions found 
in such an amazing variety of animal life. 

The tables giving the lists of meat condemned 
are interesting, but most valuable of all is the 
summary showing the diseases for which car- 
cases, etc., were condemned. The report also 
gives a mass of other information, much of a 
type it is usually not thought worth while to 
include in the kind of report one customarily gets 
in this country, e.g., the visitors and their 


clinic in the last ten years. Surgical treatment 
alone has a chance to effect a cure ; the author’s 
percentage of recoveries has been about 76. 
Most cases of pyometra reveal no evidence of 
destroyed embryos in the pus, i.e. they have no 
connection with pregnancy. 

J. KE. 
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appreciation of what they saw, pathological 
material sent to various research laboratories, 
ete. This report is undoubtedly one of the most 
comprehensive municipal reports published, and 
one gets into the habit of looking forward year 
by year for its appearance. 

Not the least interesting item is that which 
describes how white youths employed at the 
abattoir, etc., are given from one to two hours’ 
daily education, during work hours, and gives 
an account of their subsequent progress. Having 
some experience of that kind of education, the 
reviewer can well imagine how gratifying it must 
be for all concerned. Unfortunately in England 
we have not yet touched the fringe of this 
question. 

The whole report is ample evidence of the type 
of enlightened authority governing the City of 
Johannesburg, and makes one wonder how much 
longer England will be content to lag behind in 
these matters. People who maintain that we 
lead the world in every respect in the matter of 
meat inspection would be well advised to read 
this report. 

D. J. A. 





BIRMINGHAM ANNUAL HORSE PARADE 


The Annual Birmingham Horse Parade will be 
held on Saturday, May 18th, 1935. 

At a meeting held at the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, presided over by Alderman Sir 
Frederick Smith, J.p., attended by representatives 
of various horse-owning firms in the City, it was 
decided to open the Parade, which has hitherto 
been confined to Birmingham owners, to the 
whole country. The number of entries in last 
year’s Parade was 300 and it is anticipated that 
this year the Parade will be on a much larger 
scale. 

The Secretary, Major Brennan De _ Vine, 
F.R.C.V.S., reported that he was endeavouring to 
arrange for the place of assembly to be on the 
Bristol Road, and the route through the City 
would be similar to that of last year. 


* * * of 


STUD GOAT SCHEME, 1935-36 


It has been decided to continue, for another 
season, the British Goat Society’s scheme for 
the improvement of milch goats kept by cottagers, 
smallholders and others of similar position. Under 
this scheme cottagers are able to procure the 
services of first-class stud goats for breeding 
purposes at a maximum fee of 4s. per service. 
The stud goats used must have been entered, 
or be considered suitable for entry, in the 
Society’s Herd Book and they must have been 
bred from proved milk-producing § stock. 


% * 


Family Hunting Record.—Mr. David Ward and 
his two sons—good farmers all—who entertained 
the Belvoir Hunt when they met at Bescaby, can 
muster between them 181 years’ following of 
Leicestershire packs—79 to the credit of the 
father and 52 and 50 respectively to the sons. 

This record is a very adequate reply to those 
who say that sound farming and fox-hunting do 
not go together.—Farmers’ Weekly. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 


In writing “‘The Law relating to Medical, 
Dental and Veterinary Practice,” the Secretary 
and Registrar of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons performed a timely service in stimu- 
lating the interest of British veterinarians in an 
aspect of their professional activities to which 
all too little attention had previously been paid 
by the great majority of members. The decision 
of the Central Veterinary Society to invite 
Dr. Bullock to deal with the intriguing subject 
of ‘The Veterinary Surgeon in the Witness 
Box,” at the meeting held at the Conway Hall, 
W.C.1, on March 7th, 1935, may be taken as 
substantial, if somewhat belated, evidence that 
the primary purpose of that work, as regards its 
application to the veterinary field, is achieving 
fulfilment, and the essayist, by accepting the 
opportunity to enlighten the profession even 
more fully on this matter, and making splendid 
use of it, placed the practitioner further in his 
debt. 

The large attendance at each of the meetings 
of the Society, which has been so gratifying a 
feature of the present session, naturally was 
maintained on this occasion, when the chair was 
occupied by the President (Mr. L. 8. Balls). 
There were also present Mr. 8S. E. B. Balfour- 
Jones, Mr. W. Brown, Capt. R. Bryden, 
Capt. R. E. C. Bullen, Mr. G. A. Bush- 
man, Mr. H. E. Bywater (Hon. Secretary), 
Major W. Denington, Capt. H. 8S. A. Dunn, 
Miss CC. M. Ford, Mr. C. Formston, Mr. 
Henry Gay, Dr. Tom Hare, Mr. J. W. H. 
Holmes, Mr. H. D. Jones, Mr. F. Jordan, Miss 
M. G. Jordan, Mr. H. C. P. King, Mr. Herbert 
King, Major Hamilton Kirk, Capt. W. J. 
Leyshon, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Miss B. L. Lock, 
Capt. J. F. Macdonald, Professor James 
Macqueen, Mr. M. O. J. McCarthy, Dr. J. 
McCunn, Mr. J. W. MelIntosh, Mr. H. G. 
McShane, Mr. G. H. Mills, Major-General Sir 
John Moore, Lieut.-Colonel W. S. Mulvey, Mr. 
W. Perryman, Mr. J. W. Pritchard, Capt. E. B. 
Reynolds, Major 8S. L. Slocock, Dr. A. W. 
Stableforth, Miss M. Stewart, Mr. J. Stewart, 
Capt. R. J. Stow, Major F. J. Taylor, Mr. C. N. 
Thompson, Capt. W. K. Townson, Mr. R. A. 
Willett, Professor G. H. Wooldridge and Capt. 
E. H. Wyly. Visitors present were Messrs. 
R. W. C. Bailey, W. L. Dwerryhouse, G. M. 
Gates, D. Green, E. F. R. Hancock, — J. 
Hickman, R. E. Holman, Dr. W. C. Miller, 
Messrs. J. McGrath, N. Moloney and R.. F. 
Morgan, Major D. S. Rabagliati,Messrs. C. E. 8. 
Seott, A. A. Slade, H. W. Steele Bodger, O..M. 
Sutton and 8. B. Vine. 

In view of the fact that the minutes of the 
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February meeting of the Society had not yet 
received publication in The Veterinary Record, 
their presentation was deferred. 

The President now extended a welcome to the 
visitors with special mention of Mr. Frederick 
D. Levy, Barrister-at-Law, whom they hoped 
to have the pleasure of hearing during the 
evening. 

Correspondence.—(1) From  Lieut.-Colonel 
K. P. Argyle, Capt. J. C. Coleman and Capt. 
S. J. Motton, apologising for their inability to 
attend. 

(2) From the Secretary N.V.M.A.,  send- 
ing for information a copy of the document 
describing the arrangements in England and 
Wales made by the Ministry of Agriculture under 
Section 9 of the Milk Act, 1934, for promoting 


the establishment of cattle herds officially 
certified to be free from tuberculosis. [This 
document was published in The Veterinary 


Record of February 23rd.—Editor. | 

(3) From the Secretary of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, again bringing to the notice 
of the Division the appeal for an endowment fund 
for its library issued by the Royal College, and 
the suggestion that the Divisions might be willing 
to vote an annual donation to the Library 
Endowment Fund, on the express condition that 
such donations should be added to the capital 
of the fund and invested. Their Council, said 
the Hon. SECRETARY, had that matter under 
consideration, and had already made a response 
to the appeal in the form of a donation; the 
reason for reading the letter was to bring to 
their notice the fact that the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons were still open to receive 
individual subscriptions to the fund. The sum 
voted to the fund by the Council of the Society 
last year was fifty guineas, payment being 
made in two instalments for the convenience of 
the Treasurer. 

(4) From the Royal Sanitary Institute, en- 
closing tickets advertising the fact that Mr. 
F. W. Medlock, Chief Veterinary Officer, Essex 
County Council, would address a_ sessional 
meeting of the Institute at Chelmsford on 
March 22nd, on the subject of ‘ The Milk 
Supply.” 


Nominations for Fellowship.—The nomina- | 


tions were received of Mr. John Fox, of ‘‘ Little 
Shalford,’’ Dagden Road, Shalford, Guildford, 
Surrey (proposed by the Hon. Secretary and 
seconded by the President) and Professor Dr. 
W. C. Miller, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, N.W.1 (proposed by the Hon. 
Treasurer and seconded by Professor Wooldridge). 

Representatives to Council, N.V.M.A.—On the 
proposition of Mr. H. C. P. KInG, seconded by 
Capt. R. BRYDEN, the following Fellows were 
re-elected to represent the Central Veterinary 
Society on the Council of the National Veterin- 
ary Medical Association: The President, Sir 
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Frederick Hobday, Major Hamilton Kirk, Capt. 
Dunlop Martin, Dr. J. MeCunn, Capt. W. K. 
Townson, Mr. R. A. Willett and Professor 
J. G. Wright. 

Morbid Specimens.—Mr. 8S. E. B. BALFOUR- 
JONES exhibited a great rarity in what he 
thought to be “the first case which has been 
recorded of primary tumour in the heart of a 
dog.”’ [The exhibitor’s account of this case 
appears in our Clinical Section.—£ditor.] 

Paper.—The President now called upon Dr. 
Fred Bullock to read his paper, ‘““ The Veterin- 
ary Surgeon in the Witness Box.’ The presen- 
tation of the paper was followed by a well- 
sustained discussion, of which Dr. J. MCCUNN 
was the opener. [The paper and a report of the 
discussion are reproduced at the commencement 
of this issue.—Editor. | Z 

The meeting concluded with the passing of 
hearty votes of thanks to Dr. Bullock, to Mr. 
Balfour-Jones for his exhibit, and to the Presi- 
dent for his conduct of the proceedings. 

H. E. Bywater, Hon. Secretary. 


* aK uk 3K ok 


YORKSHIRE V.M.A.* 
SOCIAL EVENING AT LEEDS. 


This division held a very successful annual 
function, which took the form of a dinner and 
dance, at the Guildford Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, 
March 8th. <A company numbering about 120 
sat down to dinner under the chairmanship of 
the President, Mr. Arthur H. Watson. 

Mr. G. H. Locke (President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons) and Mrs. Locke, 
and Mr. R. C. Locke (President of the Lancashire 
Division) and Mrs. Locke were present as the 
guests of the division. Others present included 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. J. A. Dixon and party, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Crawford and party, Major and 
Mrs. D. 8S. Rabagliati and party, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. B. Vine, Capt. and Mrs. J. W. Procter and 
party, Mr. and Mrs. E. F, Hardwicke and party, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Holland, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. McCormack, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. Sharp, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. MeGregor, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. J. 
Brennan, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. K. MeKinna and party and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. MeKinna and party. 

In view of the dance which was to follow, 
speech-making was reduced to a minimum, 
After the toast to “‘ The King * the PRESIDENT 
proposed the health of ‘* Our Guests,’ expressing 
the great pleasure of the society in having with 
them father and son—the former, Mr. G. H. 
Locke, as president of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and his son as president of 
the Lancashire Division. Mr. G. H. LOCKE 

(Continued gt foot of col. 1, page 384.) 


* Received for publication, March 13th, 1935. 
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In Parliament 
The following questions and answers have been 
recorded in the House of Commons recently :— 
HORSES IN MINES 

Sir R. Gower asked the Secretary for Mines 
the approximate number of mines at which the 
secondary haulage is still carried out by means 
of horses and ponies; and whether there are 
any adequate technical reasons for the use of 
horses and ponies for secondary haulage in any 
mine at present? 
Mr. E. Brown: The total number of mines at 
which horses are employed below ground is 
approximately 1,000, and except to this extent, 
the information asked for in the first part of the 
question is nof available. As regards the second 
part, this matter cannot be considered solely 
from the technical point of view, and, while it 
is, and always has been, the policy of my De- 
partment to encourage the_ substitution of 
mechanical for horse haulage, I am satisfied that 
there are good reasons for continuing to — 

horses for. secondary hauls age in some mines 

sk k 

Seieiidens 
MILK 


Mr. TuHorRNE asked the 
whether he has received a 
inspector in connection with 
outbreak at Denham, Bucks; whether he can 
state the number of children affected; whether 
adjacent schools have been closed on account of 
the epidemic; and what action is being taken 
to prevent the outbreak spreading? 

Mr. SHAKESPEARE: My right hon. Friend has 
now received a report from his medical officer 
on this outbreak. The number of children 
affected is 81. Only the two elementary schools 
affected have been closed on account of the 
outbreak. The outbreak was found to be due 
to the consumption of raw milk, which had 
been neither pasteurised nor boiled, and the 
medical officer of health at once arranged for 
the pasteurisation of all further milk from the 
dairy concerned. This precaution effected the 
immediate arrest of the outbreak. The source 
of the infection of the milk was later traced to 
a milker on a farm supplying the dairy, and he 
was removed to the isolation hospital for obser- 
vation. My right hon. Friend is advised that 
adequate precautions have been taken to prevent 
any further spread of the infection. 

Mr. T. WituiAms: Can the hon. Member tell 
us exactly what action the Minister of Health 
and the Minister of Agriculture are — to 
put into operation the recommendation 0 the 
Hopkins report in regard to infected milk? 

Mr. SHAKESPEARE: The hon. Member will realise 
that a very big issue is involved in that report, 
and I hope he will allow some time for its 
consideration, | 


SCARLET FEVER, iepeenness FROM RAW 


Minister of Health 
report from his 
the scarlet fever 


suitably replied. Major D. S. RABAGLIATI pro- 
posed the health of ‘‘ The President ’’—a toast 
which was very enthusiastically received, and 
Mr. WATSoN,in his reply, thanked the other 
members of the dinner committee who were 
responsible for the arrangements of the function. 

The dance which followed was carried on with 
zest by the company, to music supplied by 
Wynn & Allen’s Dance Band, and everyone 
present heartily enjoyed the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 





E. F. McCLerery, Hon. Secretary. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS: Is the hon. Member not aware 
that his right hon. Friend informed an influential 
deputation that the two Ministers were expecting 
to take a decision almost immediately the report 
was made available? 

Mr. MACQUISTEN: Does not 
dangers of milk as a beverage? 


this show the 


PASTEURISED MILK 

Lieult.-Colonel Sir ARNOLD WILson (for Briga- 
dier-General CLirron BRowN) asked the Minister 
of Health whether he is aware that the Cattle 
Diseases Committee reported in 1934 that the 
frequent infection by tubercle bacilli of milk 
sold from licensed and unlicensed pasteurisation 
and other heat-treatment plants constituted a 
disturbing situation; and what, if any, steps 
have Genet taken since the issue of the report to 
draw the attention of medical officers to the 
contents of this report? 

Major G. Davies: I have been asked to reply. 
| would refer my hon. and gallant Friend to 
the answer given to him on this subject on 
March 14th. The circular which my right hon. 
Friend is sending to local authorities will draw 
attention to the report of the Cattle Diseases 
Committee and copies of the circular will be 
sent to medical officers of health. 


Sir A. Witson: Will my hon. and gallant 
Friend ask the Minister to give the circular 
publicity in this House? 


certainly that 


Friend. 


Major Davies: I will convey 


suggestion to my right hon. 








Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest 
for inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 

Mar. 380th.—Meeting of the Society of Veterin- 
ary Practitioners, at Edinburgh, 
2.30 p.m. 

1st.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

Ist.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, at 
2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1: Organising 2 p.m.; Parlia- 
mentary 3.45 p.m.; Special Com- 
mittee on the Tuberculin Tests, 
5 p.m. 

2nd.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, at 
2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1: Appointments, 10 a.m.; 
Joint Meeting of Appointments 
Committee and the Veterinary 
Officers’ and Public Health Com- 
mittee, 11.15 a.m.; Veterinary 
Officers’ and Public MHealth, 
11.45 a.m. 
N.V.M.A. Council Meeting, in the 
Warwick Rooms, Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street 
(Kingsway), W.C.2, 2.30 p.m. 

3rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

4th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting. 

4th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., Conway Hall, W.C.1, at 
6.30) p.m, 


April 
April 


April 
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April 5th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. Council Meeting 2 p.m. 

April Sth.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4 p.m. 

April 9%th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., Long Eaton, at 
2.30 p.m. 

April 13th.—Meeting of the Scottish Branch, 
N.V.M.A., at Stirling. 

May 9th.—Last day for nominations for elec- 
tion to R.C.V.S. Council. 

May 23rd.—Voting Papers issued’ R.C.V.S. 
Council Election. 

May 30th.—Last day for return of Voting 
Papers R.C.V.S. Election. 

June 6th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
12 noon; Luncheon, 1.15 p.m. 
Annual General Meeting, Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 12.45 


p.m. 
June 138th.—D.V.S.M. ~xamination begins, 
Edinburgh. 
July 29th—August 2nd: N.V.M.A, Congress at 
Belfast. 
PERSONAL 


Appointment.—Mr. D. T. Reid, M.R.c.v.s., Dork- 
ing, Surrey, has been appointed veterinary in- 
spector under the Milk and Dairies Act and the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, for the Arran district 
of the County of Bute. He will take up his 
duties on April 15th. 


Births.—CALLAGHAN.—Al Boston, Lines., on 
March 19th, to Maud, wife of R. D. Callaghan, 
M.R.C.V.S., a son. 

SHINGLER.—On Saturday, March 16th, at 47, 
The Green, Banbury, to Lilian, wife of Hilton 
Shingler, a son. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 

BucGc, Walter, 46, High Road, Woodford 
Bridge, Essex. Graduated London, March 30th, 
1885; died March 18th, 1935, aged 71 years. 

BurGon, Arthur Pollard, Vale Place, Haverhill, 
Suffolk. Graduated London, March 23rd, 1886; 
died March 22nd, 1935, aged 68 years. 

DoNALDSON, John, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
South Africa. Graduated Edinburgh, December 


23rd, 1905; died February 25th, 1935, aged 58. 


years. 

Gipson, Adam, 3, Wigton Road, Newton- 
Stewart. Graduated Edinburgh, May 18th, 1898; 
died March 21st, 1935, aged 63 years, 

Hume, Thomas, “ Allerley,” Jedburgh, Rox- 
burgh. Graduated N. Edinburgh, December 
23rd, 1890; died March 20th, 1935. 

KiLueey, John William, “ Existing Practitioner,” 
Middleton-Cheney, Brackley, Northants. Died 
February 26th, 1935, aged 82 years. 


Mr. JOHN DONALDSON, M.R.C.V.S. 


In the death of Mr. John Donaldson, the veter- 
inary profession loses its first Natal-born mem- 
ber. An old Ermelo resident and a well-known 
member of the Rand Club, Mr. Donaldson was 
formerly a Government veterinary surgeon there, 
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having studied at the Royal Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, but he retired a number of years ago, 

Born in Maritzburg in 1877, Mr. Donaldson was 
a son of the late Mr. Mark Donaldson, a Rand 
pioneer who was for many years manager of 
the totalisator for the Johannesburg Turf Club 
and the Pony and Galloway Club. His other 
son, Mr. T. H. (Bertie) Donaldson at present 
holds that position. Mr. John Donaldson was 
unmarried. 


Mr. Tuomas HUME, M.R.C.V.S. 
’ 


“In the passing of Mr. Thomas Hume,” says 
The Glasgow Record and Mail, “ the local com- 
munity has lost one of its best known and most 
highly esteemed members. 

* Although not a native of Jedburgh, Mr. Hume 
had been in practice there for over 40 years, 
and he held a wide professional connection, 

“Deceased was the youngest son of the late 
Mr. Thomas Hume, farmer, Wormerlaw, Ber- 
wickshire, and a brother of Mr. James Hume, 
who carries on the family tenancy of Wormer- 
law, which goes back for over a century. 

** He was for some time assistant to his brother, 
the late Mr. Andrew Hume, veterinary surgeon, 
Haddington, and thereafter he commenced busi- 
ness at Jedburgh. He held professional appoint- 
ments under the County Council and Town Coun- 
cil, and was honorary veterinary surgeon to 
Jedforest Agricultural Society. 

“A keen huntsman, the late Mr. Hume for 
many years went regularly out with Jedforest 
Foxhounds. He was also a member of the Jed- 
burgh Bowling Club.” 

Mr. Hume is survived by his wife. 


NINE-POWER VETERINARY AGREEMENTS 

“Exports of certain animal products, such as 
hides and dried wool, from Britain and the 
Dominions to the Continent may be handicapped 
in the near future by three veterinary agreements 
that have been signed here,” says Reuter’s corre- 
spondent from Geneva. 

“The agreements, which are between France, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Rumania and Switzerland, 
are described as the first attempts to codify and 
rectify the conditions of the trade in animals 
and animal products. They are also intended 
to aid the fight against animal disease. 

“The most important of the three conventions 
is that by which the parties to it agree to give 
all the necessary facilittes for the export and 
import of such animal products as come from 
the nine signatory States. 

“Although meat, meat preparations, fresh 
animal products, milk and milk products are 
excluded from the scope of the agreements, it 
is easy to see that discriminatory measures 
against countries not signatory to the conven- 
tions might be taken in respect of such products 
as hides, dried skins and dried wool.” 

of * 4 stk 


REGISTRATION AND REGULATION OF 
OSTEOPATHS BILL 


SELECT COMMITTEE’S ENQUIRY 
(Continued from page 360.) 


The Select Committee of the House of Lords 
continuing the hearing of evidence in connection 
with the above Bill (which was given a second 
reading in that House on December 11th last) 
heard a complaint from Lord Dawson of Penn 
that statements had appeared in the Press which 
inisinterpreted the position in regard to doctors 
and hospitals. He had sent hundreds of cases 
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to hospitals, but as soon as a patient entered the 
public ward his responsibility ceased and the 
patient was under the charge of the staff of the 
hospital. He could always go to the hospital 
us an interested friend if he liked, but the Press 
had misinterpreted the position as if there was 
some special bias against osteopaths. He did 
not want that idea to go out. 

Dr. Kelman Macdonald, Doctor of Medicine 
and also of Osteopathy, practising in Edinburgh, 
who was the witness at the time, said he abso- 
lutely agreed with that. 


After putting a number of questions to Dr. 
Macdonald, Lord Dawson said: “Do you know 


what makes me despair of this inquiry”? I cannot 
nail a single thing to the counter. I have done 
my level best to look at this with complete im- 
partiality. Unless we can get well defined 
answers to certain questions this inquiry is futile. 
I have never been mixed up with an inquiry 
where it was so difficult to get an answer. It am 
not hostile; I want to be converted. You have 
said in evidence that you would consider it your 
duty, if you were faced with a case of diphtheria, 
to use serum. 


Dr. Macdonald: Yes. 


Lord Dawson: In syphilis you would use 
arsenic or mercury?—Yes. 
We are in rt Ra then, that in certain 


diseases, if you were up against life and death, 
you would use other remedies than osteopathic 
treatment, although you would much rather push 
them on to someone else?—We would use them; 
that is a definite statement. 

Lord Dawson then referred to homeopathy, 
which, he said, was content to carry out the same 
curriculum as medicine and to teach its special 
tenets afterwards. Whereas osteopathy said that 
we used too many drugs, homeceopathy said that 
we did not use enough. It ran a hospital and 
co-operated increasingly with medicine. Was that 
a correct view? 

Dr. Macdonald: I agree, but the difference 
of opinion is entirely one of the dosage of drug 
treatment. They have not the basic difference 
which we have as to whether you use drugs in 
disease or not. 

After further questions, Dr. Macdonald said: 
What more can we do? [ have worked for 20 
years with this spinal lesion as the only factor 
in ill-health, to which I paid attention as far 
as treatment is concerned. As the result of that 
20 years’ work, | am more than satisfied that 
the medical profession have missed a great truth. 
I have produced at this inquiry seven buljetins 
on osteopathic research, but I have not been 
asked one single question on the scientific basis 
of osteopathy. You have no right to say that 
there is no scientific basis for osteopathy. 

Lord Dawson: Who said so? 

Dr. Macdonald: It is in a statement that has 
been handed to me here to-day, and signed by 
480 members of the medical profession. 

Lord Dawson said that before asking the 
nation to change its whole policy osteopaths 
must prove their case. 

Dr. Macdonald: This is the first time that 
any responsible person in this country has ever 
been willing to investigate osteopathy. We have 
our proof ready. We are prepared to take our 
stand on these seven bulletins, together with two 
or three articles out of the Journal of the Ameri- 
‘an Osteopathic Association. 

Lord Esher: Are we to understand that the 
medical profession have been watching osteo- 
pathic treatment for 20 years sal their scientific 
people have never investigated it? 


Dr. Macdonald: I assert that they have not. 
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seems to me _ extraordinary 
that disinterested scientists should have done 
that for 20 years. Is it a question of etiquette 
entirely?—That is not for me to say. 

(fee ore contindes. ) 


Lord Esher: It 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND PURE MILK: 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR EAST SUFFOLK 


At a recent meeting of the Finance Committee 
of the East Suffolk County Council, the clerk 
reported that a recommendation had been re- 
ceived from the County Councils Association 
that County Councils should help the Milk Mar- 
keting Board in the work they had undertaken 
as from May Ist to supply purer milk. A con- 
ference of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the Diseases of Animals Committee, the Public 
Health Committee, and the Education Committee 
had been held. They suggested that the county 
should carry out free of cost two of the four 
annual clinical examinations, that a temporary 
sampling officer should be appointed, and also 
an additional temporary dairy instructor, whilst, 
in addition, it might be necessary to have another 
boy in the County Laboratory. 

Alderman C. C. Smith remarked that a few 
months ago he brought the matter forward as a 
warning of what might happen. All who wanted 
to be certified as providing Grade A milk had 
to be registered by May Ist. Applications were 
already coming in, and the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Committee felt that steps should be taken 
to give the requisite information to those who 
wanted to qualify. He understood that a con- 
siderable portion of the expense would be met 
out of a grant from the Ministry. The fact 
that the county would undertake two clinical 
examinations free did not mean that the pro- 
ducers would have to pay nothing, for the cost 
of the other two would be borne by them, and, 
in addition, they would mostly ae ut to expense 
in adapting their buildings. + eee the ap- 
pointments would only be meen but they 
wanted the power to appoint if necessary. 

Lord Dunwich suggested that a notice should 
be inserted in the paper telling milk-producers 
what they had to do, because he was sure that 
a considerable amount of doubt existed. 

Alderman C. C. Smith replied that demonstra- 
tions were being arranged in different parts of 
the county, and ‘that would be developed so that 
everyone would have an opportunity of seeing 
what was necessary. 

The Clerk observed that if farmers would 
apply to him in the first instance, he would 
let them know what to do. 


The recommendations were agreed to. 


BM bs *& ok 


DENHAM SCARLET-FEVER OUTBREAK: 
MEDICAL OFFICER AND THE MILK SUPPLY 


In the course of his report on the above 
outbreak to the Eaton Rural District Council, 
the Medical Officer, Dr. V. A. Spong, states that 
he was informed on March 6th that two children 
at New Denham School had scarlet-fever. He 
found that half the children had been away the 
previous day with sore throats. At = Den- 
ham School nearly half the children had been 
absent. He found that only those children who 
had had milk in the schools had been attacked 
and that the schools had a common milk supply, 
and he traced its source to two premises. he 
distributor was instructed that he must either 
stop all supplies or sterilise all milk sent out and 
this was done, 
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On March 8th a cow from which milk had | 
been taken was found to be suffering from mas- | Correspondence 


tilis and swabs taken from the throats of two 
of the bottlers were found to contain hemolytic 
streptococci and the two men were immediately 


put off work. There had been previously an 
outbreak of scarlet-fever at Iver, and suspecting 


some connection he made investigation and dis- 
covered that children of a man working on the 
farm which produced the milk had been away 


from school with sore throats from February 
20th to March 4th and that the man had been 


away from work for a week. All had had bad 
throats but no doctor had been called in. No 
conclusive evidence was found that the children 
had had scarlet-fever. Swabs were taken from 
the throat of the man and the specific germ 
of scarlet-fever was found. The germ was also 
found in the milk from one of the cows, but 
examination of the udders showed no infection. 
The man was then put off work. Another sample 
of milk taken from this cow by another milker 
showed no infection. 

The total number of cases infected by the milk 
was 85. The date of onset was between March 
5th and March 7th, and with one exception they 
had all consumed milk from the same farm on 
March 4th. Two of them died, one from com- 
plicating broncho-pneumonia and one who was 
making a good recovery developed appendicitis 
and died after an operation. 

“The outbreak,” concludes the Medical Officer, 
“serves to show the potential dangers of raw 
milk. Had the milk been pasteurised, this out- 
break would not have occurred. However sani- 
tary the farm and cowsheds may_ be there is 
always the ever-present danger of infection either 
from a human source or the herd. The follow- 


ing fact may be alarming, but nevertheless is 
true: that unless all persons engaged in the pro- 


duction of milk are swabbed every two or three 


days one cannot guarantee that they are not 
carrying the disease germs which may infect 
the milk. The only practicable remedy is, in 


my opinion, the pasteurisation of the milk supply 
of the whole country and mechanical bottling 
after pasteurisation.” 

‘Questions and answers in the House of Com- 
mons, relating to the above, appear in our Parlia- 


mentary Section.—Editor. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL EXAMINATION 
LIST 


The March, 1935, Examination List of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool contains the names of A. J. E. 
Needham and Miriam R. Ormerod as having 
passed Part IL of the Second Examination and 
Part Il of the Third Examination, respectively, 
for the Degree of B.V.Se. (Liv.) from the School 
of Veterinary Science. 


Cattle Dealer Fined.—-A cattle dealer who ad- 
mitted contraventions of the Act of Parliament 
concerning the movement of cattle was fined at 
Falkirk J.P. Court recently. It was stated that 
the defendant was liable to fines amounting to 
¢865 as he had moved 173 cattle from premises 
without keeping records of the transactions as 
laid down by the Act and could be fined £5 
for each of the cattle concerned. 

It was a very serious offence, said the Fiscal, 
for some of the animals might have come in 
contact with diseased animals and the disease 
spread without one’s knowing how to get to the 
root of the trouble. A fine of £5 was imposed, 
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JOHNE’S 


DISEASE: THE ADVOCACY OF 


MINERALS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—Major Dunkin has lived so long now in 
the home of exact experiments, that. he is  in- 


clined to forget the time when he too  prac- 
tised in the country and had to make use of 
whatever materials came to hand. Moreover, 


he does not appear to realise that | was writing 
for the country practitioner, many of whom 
know quite as much about minerals as I do 
and some of them a great deal more. As, how- 
ever, he suggests that | have not given sufficient 
detail, [ will try and remedy my error. 

Ther e are three chief faults that Major Dunkin 
finds: (1) That I gave the exact composition of 
the mineral mixture as supplied by the producer 
and that it was not evolved by myself. The 
—_— of my information has been obtained by 

vatching the results obtained by farmers w hen 
leodine minerals bought in the open market. | 
have never evolved a mineral mixture and never 
intend trying to do so. (2) That I said the mixture 
appeared to be badly balanced. In making that 
statement | was wrong; my only excuse is that 
it was early days and | was groping in the dark. 
(3) That I talked about an inferior brand. I do 
not know, but I expect that most good brands 
of minerals have roughly the same composition. 
It is only necessary that they contain sufficient 
bone meal, lime, salt and iron for the cattle 
to obtain the amount their system requires and 
the rest will be rejected. By an inferior brand 
I mean one which the cattle will not take 
in sufficient quantity. The first essential of a 
mineral mixture is that it should be palatable, 
without taste or smell and particularly that the 


bone meal should be free from any taint. If 
one ounce of some mineral is mixed with the 
cows’ food they will fly back and break their 


chains and of others they will only eat one or two 
ounces during the day. 

For the benefit of any 
who wishes to feed a herd on minerals, | would 
suggest that he advises his client to obtain a 
good complete mineral mixture (there are several 
advertised in the farniing papers) and mix three 
pounds of this mixture with every cwt. of con- 
centrate fed to the cattle. (1 say one ewt. 
because much of the concentrate is supplied in 
cwt. bags and the enthusiastic clinician will 
seldom get his clients to weigh the exact amounts 
—the concentrate is usually measured by the 
shovelful.) The above method of feeding is a 
certain method of avoiding any further losses 
from Johne’s disease. 

Another method which answers, but which I 


enthusiastic clinician 


do not consider so good, is for the veterinary 
surgeon to advise his client to buy a reliable 


made by a reputable firm 
and guaranteed to contain the correct amount 
of minerals: but the ration must then consist 
entirely of these dairy nuts and good hay; if any 
concentrates are added the balance will be upset. 
This is a lazy and expensive method of feeding 
and —— time will elapse before cases of the 
disease cease to occur, while on certain. soils, 
such as ‘poor clay and land that is flooded in 
the winter, it may never entirely die out. 
When we know what minerals are added to 


brand of dairy nuts, 
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the concentrates of which these dairy nuts consist, 
we begin to get an inkling of the particular 
miner rals lacking in the soil. where Johne’s dis- 
ease is prevalent. By the kind courtesy of the 
British Glues and Chemicals I am able to give 
the exact analysis and composition of a_ brand 


of minerals that I know will give the desired 
results :— 
ANALYSIS 
Per cent. 
Moisture 4°00 
*Organic matter 5°20 
TPhosphoric acid (P, O,) 11°90 
Lime (CaQ) 34-00 
Sodium chloride 28°00 
Iron Oxide 1-00 
Potassium iodide 0°05 
CO, ‘ oe ‘inde 15°00 
Insoluble silicious 
matter om) és (40 
Water of hydration, 
etc. 0:45 


*Including Albuminoid, 2°40 per cent. 
+Tricaleium phosphate, 25°97 per cent. 


FORMULA 

Churn Brand English sterilised 
feeding bone flour ; 40 

r inely § ground limestone for feed- 
ing purposes (carbonate of lime) 31 
Pure salt for feeding pnpanns 28 
Ferric oxide Me tie wan 1 
100 


Plus one ounce potassium iodide per 112 Ib. 
of this mixture. 

I do not think 
any effect whatever 
ase, 

I feel sure Major Dunkin will excuse me, if 


has 
dis- 


iodide 
Johne’s 


that potassium 
in preventing 


VETERINARY RECORD. 





March 30, 1935. 


Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, Muk- 
tesar. There a herd of cows was divided into 
two groups, one of which was fed on minerals 
and the other was not. Over a period of two 
years there were no losses from Johne’s disease 


in the mineral-fed group, but there were five 
deaths from that disease in the group that re- 


ceived no minerals. 
In view of the 
Johne’s disease, it 


enormous losses 
is rather a pity that some 
influential body does not arrange a series of 
experiments on these lines. The costs would 
be very small and I know that any reasonable 
quantity of minerals would be supplied free for 
that type of experiment. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD SPICER, F.R.C.V.S. 


caused by 





The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the re- 
ceipt of the following:— 

Communications from Mr. J. A. Barlow (Ash- 
bourne), Major A. C. Duncan (Cirencester), Major 
T. Dalling (Beckenham), Mr. A. C. Hume (Wey- 
bridge), Captain J. F. D. Tutt (Winchester), Cap- 
tain Michael Sadler, Senr. (Burton-on-Trent), and 
Professor Geo. H. Wooldridge (London). — 

Report of the Annual General Meeting of the 
National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual De- 
fence Society, from Mr. R. C. Locke, Hon. Secre- 
tary. 

Reports of meetings of the V.M.A. of Ireland, 
Lancashire, North Midlands, Lincolnshire and 
District and the Southern Counties Divisions, 
N.V.M.A., from Professor J. J. O’Connor, Mr. A, L. 
Mullen, Captain W. Tweed, Mr. H. C. Reeks and 
Mr. J. B. White, respective Hon. Secretaries. 


ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Cooper-Stewart Engineering Co., Ltd., 136-7, Long Acre, W.C.2, 
will gladly forward to practitioners, on request, a copy of their 
new Catalogue, which is on a much more ambitious and comprehensive 
scale than those previously issued. ‘The Catalogue contains notice of 
several additions to their range of lines, such as tattooing forceps, ear 
markers, and various dog combs. 




















in this reply, I quote, in further proof of the psrromninent spose pol won ven, By elle ng og 
effi racy of minerals in eliminating Johne’s dis- ments which are a great advance on their predecessors and which are 
‘ase, the results given in the Report of the becoming more and more popular every year. 
se = 
Diseases of Animals Acts 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 
Foot- f 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic§ Sheep Swine 
' Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
| Animals | Out- 
slaugh- breaks ; 
Out- Out- tered as | reported Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks |Animals | breaks diseased | by the| Animals} breaks | breaks — slaugh- 
: con- attacked. con- or ex- Local |attacked.|) con- con- tered. 
firméd. firmed. posed to | Authori- | firmed. firmed. 
infection. | ties. 
j ‘. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Period Ist to 15th March, 1935 19 19 l 345 5 6 16 73 36 
Corresponding period in 
eee eee eco It 16 16 — — 5 7 19 72 52 
1933 wee oes eee 14 16 7 456 12 22 21 56 26 
1932 — dea one 7 |} Se — — | 9 18 6 97 59 
j 
Total Ist January to 15th F : 
March, 1935 eee eee 96 105 22 4,689 48 66 | 134 337 135 
Corresponding period in 
1934 eee ove eee 101 | Who} — — «59 99 || 264 36: 209 
1933 ove _— ton 91 110 =6|) «6 47—s«|:s« 4,508 | 62 118 167 197 68 
__ 1932 ie aaa 95 124 =i l 67 | 58 104 95 449 192 


Notr. —The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 








